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Nobody's money is safe from 


Architects and contractors know that 
when it comes to the final pay-off, 
there’s nothing so costly as cheap, un- 
reliable building equipment. 

That is especially true of valves, be- 
cause valves serve so inconspicuously — 
till something goes wrong. Saving 
money on any valve installation in the 
beginning is only an invitation to valve 
trouble in the end. With frequent serv- 
icing, “cheap” valves may stand up for 
15 or 20 years ... but Jenkins’ files con- 
tain hundreds of “‘on the job” reports of 
Jenkins Valves that have given low- 
cost, almost trouble-free service for half 
a century or more! 


And when you come right down to 
it, the first cost of Jenkins Valves is only 
a trifle more than cheap valves — and no 
more than the cost of other good valves. 
But there’s an extra margin of stamina 
in Jenkins Valves that makes them 
cheaper over the long pull. That’s why 


“cheap” valves 


countless architects and contractor 
recommend “Jenkins” to clients wh0 
want their valve dollars to s-t-r-e-t-ci 


further! 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New 
York, 13; Bridgeport; Atlanta; Bos- 
ton; Philadelphia; Chicago; Jenkins 
Bros., Ltd., Montreal; London. 


JENKINS VALVES 


For Domestic, Commercial, Engineering and Indus- 


trial Service . 


. In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 


Corrosion-resisting Alloys ... 125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 
Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 
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| SPECIFICATION: 


Tenants to locate electrical outlets 


themselves 





Would such a specification save you grief? 
And time? 

Think what it would mean in client satis- 
faction if he could point to his new floor and 
say—‘I've changed my mind. I want an 
outlet here’’—and then get it, without 
trenches, without fuss or woe, in a matter 
of minutes. 

Q-Floors are constructed to provide all- 
over electrical availability on a six-inch 
modulus. An electrician can driil anytime 
into any six-inch area and establish an out- 
let. It makes the difference between a floor 
that is electrically alive and a dead shelf. 

Q-Floors stay modern. They offer un- 
fast and clean— 


ee 


limited electrical service 
as changeable as your 
client's mind. Q-Floors en- 





able you to cope with the 
changing, working nature 


of today’s mechanized 





buildings. 
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They also relieve you of a great deal of 
construction grief. 

They are fast in. Two men can lay 32 
square feet in half a minute. The floors can be 
completed almost as soon as the structural 
frame. There are no wet materials to cause 
delay. The Q-Floor immediately becomes a 
working platform for all other trades. Instal- 
lation is quiet, clean, fireproof, with no shoring 
or forms. Q-Floors are light in weight, which 
makes possible lighter framework. All these 
factors reflect favorably in cost. 

The matter of cost, in fact, will probably 
be a surprise. It's well in line! A Robertson 
representative will be glad to give you 
detailed information or you can write for 
Q-Floor literature. Electri- 
cal Fittings for use with 
Robertson Q-Floors are 
available through General 
Electric construction mate- 
rials distributors. 
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ern, fully equipped home represents a sounder 
mortgage investment because it increases the 
buyer’s desire to avoid risk of foreclosure, as 
well as his ability to meet mortgage payments. 













We’ve got some answers 


Since as far back as 1936 the General Electric 
Home Bureau has been studying the problems 


FOR VICTORY 


General Electric is work- 


ing night and day to ] G T 
speed the attack. ENERAL EL R 
You can help, too, by EC IC 


buying and holding more 
War Bonds than before. 





TUNE IN: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 P. M., E.W.T., NBC—“The World Today” news, every weekday, 6:45 P. M., E.W.T., CBS. 


Everything Electrical for After. 


COMPLETELY 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


EQ IPPED 
RAN 
GE F DmIGERATOR OISHWASHER 
Lavupey ot bh CABINETS 
Ti RNAC 
ADEQuare Wiking ide ’ 


See JOH 











involved in building “electrical servants” into 
the home. 


We feel that we have got some of the answers 
to some of the questions which you may want to 
ask. 


We'll be glad to help. Home Bureau, General Electric 
Co., Appliance and Merchandise Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Victory Homes 
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| Views 
| Opinions from readers 


Remarks from the editors 
Changes of address 


Where Credit Is Due in the America 
Builds Exhibition 


Dear Editor: 


Your enthusiastic account of the Amer- 
ica Builds show for Sweden in the 
August PENCIL POINTS was pleasant 
indeed, but for that very reason I should 
like to complete the story by giving more 
specific credit to the various people who 
in one tireless fashion or another were 
responsible for the Museum of Modern 
Art’s part of the monster exhibition. 


When the Museum was requested by the 
OWI and the American Scandinavian 
Foundation to assemble the material 
within two months (to meet the previ- 
ously scheduled opening in Stockholm), 
we were already busy with Built in USA 
and a large housing show for England. 
Elodie Courter, Director of Circulating 
Exhibitions, and I decided that the only 
—and far from ideal—way to meet the 
unprecedented time limit was to concoct 
the exhibition as much as possible from 
material already at hand. If there had 
been time, a broader, more analytical 
discussion would have been prepared. 


Janet Henrich O’Connell, former Acting 
Curator of the Department of Architec- 
ture, now Supervisor of Circulating Ex- 
hibitions, was appointed to assemble 
and coordinate the four sections of the 
exhibition: 


1. Pioneers of Modern Architecture: 
Richardson, Sullivan, and Wright. 


2. Outstanding Buildings of the Past 
Ten Years; based on Built in USA. 
(The OWI added some buildings.) 


3. U.S. Housing in War and Peace; 
an abbreviated version, re-edited for 
Sweden, of the major exhibition which 
the OWI had commissioned us to pre- 
pare for London, where it is now show- 
ing. That original exhibition was di- 
rected by Mary Cooke, with Catherine 
Bauer as consultant, and included an 
analysis of building techniques specially 
prepared by NHA’s Standards Section 
under the direction of Vernon DeMars. 


4. Planning in the U.S.A.; assembled 
in collaboration with the TVA and with 
G. Holmes Perkins of NHA. 


Very much of a group effort, as you can 
see. . 

ELIZABETH B. Mock, Acting Curator, 

Department of Architecture 


The Museum of Modern Art 
New York, N. Y. 
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Bouquet 


Dear Editor: 
May I extend my congratulations on 
your August issue. It’s timely, fresh, 
and contains varied subject matter and 
presentations. 
The color sketches are most effective. 


It’s a pleasure to “pour-thru” such a 
magazine. Good work! 

G. E. MAYER, JR. 

Dayton, Ohio 


Hearts That Beat As One? 


Dear Editor: 


I note in your recent issues slanders of 
The “Dies Committee” and other honest 
and honorable American institutions. 
A good place for pencil points is in the 
waste basket; dirt for the dirty. I am 
for the Dies Committee. 
I do not like “Gropius” gas-pipe archi- 
tecture any better than Adolph did. 
GEORGE BLUMENAUER 
Architect-City Planner 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Additional Planks for the Architects’ 
Platform 


Dear Editor: 


I have read with great interest your 
“Platform for Architects.” It would 
be constructive if every architectural 
editor and practitioner did likewise re- 
tire into his “smoke-filled room” and 
emerge with his own special brand of 
plank for the Architectural Party in 
postwar days. 


To your “choice” dozen, let me suggest 
that the following be added: 


(a) Architecture, both in the field of 
beauty and in functional use, is a col- 
laborative undertaking. We, the archi- 
tects, will work to merge our private 
organizations with those of our collab- 
orators, until no architectural firm 
without engineers, and no engineering 
firm without an architect, will be con- 
sidered complete. To this end we will 
strive to secure complete reciprocity 
and understanding between the engi- 
neering and architectural registration 
agencies, to make possible the legal use 
of the term, “Architect-Engineer.” We 
will seek full collaboration between the 
national organizations of architects and 
engineers. 


(b) Planning is the very essence of the 
professions, including architecture, en- 
gineering, landscape architecture, city- 
planning, housing, and _ social and 
economic planning. We will strive to 
bring these and other qualified groups 
together through democratically elected 
representatives into a national council 
of planners, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. We will do our share to 
properly finance the activities of this 
national council, to make it a powerful 
force in protecting the public against 
inadequate planning, in educating the 
public to the social and economic value 
of wise planning, and to influence Con- 
and governmental agencies, 


gress 








through the accumulated evidence such 
a centralized clearing house alone can 
gather, to the shaping of a wise national 
planning policy. 


(c) Realizing that the architect must 
deliver a complete service if he is to 
hold his position in the planning and 
building profession, we will seek to 
perfect a method of practice that shall 
include construction on a professional 
basis. 


(d) Believing that the best in human 
nature and talent is developed about 
“The Round Table,” where all elements 
involved meet on an absolute parity, we 
will advance and support the building 
congresses, councils of planners, and 
inter-professional councils. By so doing 
we believe the functional consciousness 
which Robert Kohn has often pleaded 
for, will be developed, needed exchange 
of information will be accomplished, 
wise programs formulated, and the in- 
tegrity of the professional ideal pre- 
served. 


Personally, I was gratified to note in 
your third Plank that “We pledge our- 
selves to study this problem (land con- 
trol) and to work for its equitable 
solution.” As far as this statement 
goes, it indicates a willingness to face 
unpleasant, perhaps unpopular issues. 
Taxation and this problem are insep- 
arable. Both as now in force do irrep- 
arable damage to good architecture, 
sound housing, and city planning. Would 
it not be timely to republish the report 
of the A.I.A. Committee on Taxation, 
made some years ago? 


In the July issue of American City, the 
following was noted: 


“Taxes can be abolished—ground rent 
cannot. Ground rent is the value of 
location among people. Sameone must 
inevitably collect it, though no one 
person creates it. That someone should 
be the Public Treasurer.—Joseph S. 
Thompson.” 


With this in mind, | suggest still 
another addition to your special “‘dozen 
planks”: 


(e) The architect, in designing, comput- 
ing and planning, must be analytical 
in his approach. He must constantly 
search for cause and effect. He must 
have a scientific attitude and never be 
really satisfied until he finds the truth 
and can write Q.E.D. after his solution. 
Therefore, as architects, we pledge our- 
selves to seek out the causes and reme- 
dies of the social and economic ills that 
now threaten democracy and the prac- 
tice of architecture. 


So-called “realistic planning” at Ver- 
sailles brought on World War II. Read 
Lin Yutang’s “Between Tears and 
Laughter,” to understand what threat- 
ens the world in the peace-making when 
victory comes in this war, and how real 
planning must include fundamental 
human needs. It is perhaps this same 
so-called “realistic planning” that leads 
you in your “sixth plank,” as it leads 
also so many contemporary housing 

(Continued on page 10) 
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* ings are made -—either through soft grounds or through timber, ? INTERPRETING THE RESULTS —In determining bearing values 
be solid rock or other obstructions — samples are taken for analy- * and allowable loads, all available data are correlated and ana- 
- sis, water levels noted and reports rendered recording all data. lyzed to determine the influence of each item on the result. 
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3 DETERMINING THE BEST SUITED FOUNDATION -With a line 
' * of varied sizes and types of piles, Raymond can furnish a 4 INSTALLING THE FOUNDATION —Every Raymond cast-in-place 
foundation to meet the requirements of any condition en- * concrete pile has a strong steel shell adequately supported by 
‘ countered. Every job is approached with a sincere effort to a driving mandrel which makes the pile shell rigid and trans- 
é recommend the type of foundation best suited structurally and mits the driving force uniformly throughout the FULL 
: economically to the client's interest. LENGTH .. . all the way down to the point! 
































During the past four decades Raymond has completed thousands of safe 
foundations... large and small ...in all parts of the world — and as a result 
of current wartime work its experience, knowledge and equipment is bet- 
ter today than ever before. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
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These and many other ideas are 
yours for the asking—Our new 
Ideas Portfolio offers the best ideas 
of leading grocers as revealed in a 
recent survey conducted in collabo- 
ration with the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers. It includes 
a full color print of a model grocery. Designed primarily to stimu- 
late interest in future remodeling, this portfolio may help you 
meet grocers’ or other retailers’ needs. Write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 6910 State St.. Lancaster. Pennsylvania. 





ARM STRONG’S LINOLEUM 


A) 


ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL * ARMSTRONG'S RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 
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(Continued from page 8) 


authorities to accept without question 
—‘“there is an area in which... sub- 
sidized housing . . . is necessary and 
proper.” Who is fearlessly showing why 
this condition exists, what causes it, 
and how those causes can be eliminated 
to give to the low wage-earner once 
more the American privilege of building 
and owning the home he should have 
and so desires? 


One of my students, now working in an 
airplane factory, recently bought two 
old garages, and for two hundred dol- 
lars, turned them into® an adorable 
apartment. Where there is a will there 
is a way, if we do not legislate it out 
of our reach. 


If the collection of economic rent by the 
Public Treasurer, and the resulting 
elimination of taxes would remove the 
causes now preventing private industry 
from serving those in the low wage 
bracket, is it not cowardly of us not to 
face the music—analyze the problem, 
seek the reform which will make better 
homes, cities and bring us one step 
nearer to the Good Life we dream 
about? 


And just one more addition for full 
measure—how about this? 


(f) It is the prime duty of the profes- 
sional man to give the best that is in 
him to his client and community. He 
must not be dictated to, ordered, or 
commanded. He must give advice that 
his conscience and his best talents dic- 
tate. In short—he must be free. There- 
fore, as architects, we pledge ourselves 
to militantly attack anything and every- 
thing that menaces our integrity as 
professional men serving our clients and 
the public and the cause of good archi- 
tecture. This means we shall be ardent 
supporters of the democratic way, and 
mortal enemies of all things Fascist. 


I can’t bring this to a close without a 
word on education, so here it is: 


(g) We urge and will work for a system 
of training young men as architects 
that will develop their ability to think 
and to analyze and to understand their 
duty and their privilege in democratic 
communities. Every false motivation 
such as grades, honors, prizes, and 
competitions must give place to the 
maximum development of each individ- 
ual student by himself, with the help of 
his teachers and his comrades. We, as 
architects, will. strive to cooperate as 
never before with our educators, to 
assist them in training progressive 
architects and good citizens. In such an 
education of the architect, it is essential 


(Continued on page 1°) 
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(Continuea from page 10) 


that complete collaboration between the 
profession, the schools, and the registra- 
tion agencies, as long as they exist, be 
secured. 


We have the following over the entrance 
door to our School of Architecture and 





Allied Arts, at the University of Ore- 
gon: 


“A School of Architecture should be a 
happy home where students are helped 
to educate themselves.”—Saarinen. 


“Here is the minimum of restraint and 
the maximum sense of responsibility.” — 
Prince Campbell. 


Now I have practiced what I preached 
—TI hope others will take up your chal- 
lenge and advance their own Platform 
for the architects of the future. 


ELLIs F. LAWRENCE, F.A.I.A. 
Portland, Oregon 








TSAL 
Protects Deck Loads 
of War Supplies as 
Effectively as 


it Shields Buildings 
and Materials 


For nearly 25 years SISALKRAFT 
has proved its unmatched weather- 
tight properties in the building 


industry. 


Now, its outstanding ability to re- 
pel ice, snow, sleet, salt water, dirt 
and wind enables SISALKRAFT 
to protect war supplies from dam- 
age by severe weather. In any month 
of war service, SISALKRAFT is 
successfully taking more punish- 
ment than it would normally get 
during a lifetime in the sidewalls 


of a home. 


The toughness, tear-resistance 
and scuffproof qualities of 
SISALKRAFT make it the ideal 
packaging for hastily handled war 
goods — and for wind-tight 


buildings. 


Those very qualities that make 
SISALKRAFT so valuable in pro- 
tecting war materials are the very 
same qualities so mecessary in 


building construction, concrete 
curing and general job pro- 
tection. Put SISALKRAFT 
first in your list of postwar 
materials! 
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SISALTAPE AND COPPER-ARMORED SISALKRAFT. 
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Facts 
Dear Editor: 


I want to encourage you in the liberal 
and intelligent position you took on 
the subject of government housing. 


It certainly required courage based on 
belief and this belief based on facts 
which reactionary yappers and pull 
backs refuse to consider. 


Keep it up, you are doing a great public 
service, also a service to architects. 

W. J. Coppock, Reg. Engineer 

Moylan, Pa. 


What Every Architect Should Know 


Dear Editor: 


I have just read- the -May -issue of 
PENCIL POINTS. Permit me to offer con- 
gratulations on the whole issue with 
special commendation on the article en- 
titled “Education for Planning” by K. 
T. Wittmann, A.I.A. 

This is the type of thing Architectural 
magazines should develop, emphasize, 
and re-emphasize. 

If the Architectural profession is fad- 
ing out and the term “Architect” must 
now be supported by hyphenating it 
with the word “Engineer” to give it a 
breathing spell, it is, I believe, because 
Architects have not educated themselves 
to give complete, responsible, and de- 
sirable service in keeping with the op- 
portunities of modern times. 
Following traditions involving materials 
and methods of building can be worse 
than useless unless they can be proven 
the best and cheapest under tests of 
modern knowledge of nature, including 
human nature. 

The Architect must somehow learn to 
know not only the psychology of aes- 
thetics, but the applicable fundamentals 
of economics, finance and _ business, 
real estate and building law, hygienics, 
sociology and civics, as well as struc- 
tural and mechanical engineering, not 
to mention the prevailing contrariness, 
perversity, and capacities of men. 

A drawing made by one who cannot 
evaluate costs, nor even tell how its ex- 
ecution in material form will look, iast. 
or serve, is not nearly enough. 


HENRY K. HoLsMAN, F.A.I.A. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Wanted—The Work of Cram and Ferguson 


MARTIN RAY YOUNG, JR., who has just 
opened offices for the practice of archi- 
tecture at Fifty South Udall Street, 
Mesa, Arizona, would like to obtain a 
copy of the above volume, which has 
been out of print for some years. It 
was a Pencil Points Press publication 
(1929). 


Wanted—a late edition of Parker-Nolan 
“Architects and Builders Handbook.” Kindly 
state price and condition. Write Box 
No. 25, C/O PENCIL POINTS. 


(Continued on page 1+) 
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New England Mutual Life Building, Boston. Cram and Fergu- 
son, Architects. Turner Construction Co., General Contractors. 


HERE AGAIN, BRONZE COMBINES 


and éllaly 





VIDENCE OF THE architect's intention to build 
for permanence is seen in the bronze windows 
of the strikingly handsome home office building 
of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston. Fabricated from Anaconda Archi- 
tectural Extruded Shapes by the General Bronze 
Corporation, these windows lend impressive dig- 
nity and the enduring, rustless beauty that only 
bronze can impart. 


Even more important, perhaps, is the fact that 
such windows require no maintenance, no paint- 
ing, operate smoothly, will never bind or cause 
panes to fracture from rust accumulation in the 
channels. 


Architectural bronze, traditionally beautiful, in- 
creasingly useful, provides long run economy over 
less durable materials. 4433 


BUY BONDS... buy more than before to shorten the war 

















THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY-— General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company—In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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BUILDING PRODUCT FACTS 


Readers have sent so many letters on 
the new PENCIL POoINTs feature, Build- 
ing Product Facts, that Don Graf is 
using these Views columns to publish 
excerpts from them by way of acknowl- 
edgment, instead of attempting to 
answer them individually. Such sug- 
gestions and criticisms are most helpful. 






Address your letters to Don Graf, C/O 
PENCIL POINTS, 330 West 42 St., New 
York 18, N. Y. A number of comments 
appeared in the September issue. Oth- 
ers follow: 


I like the sheets. .. 
EARL D. Hay, Professor M.E. 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


I believe that the BPF offers oppor- 
tunities and even greater benefits than 
the original Data Sheets. I note with 
interest and approval the additional ma- 
terial covering references, manufactur- 





ust the 


Tips of Your Fingers 


In every Von Duprin Fire and Panic Exit Device 
you II find a precision-built mechanism such as 
you never expected to see in any lock. 


No matter whether the exterior is the black 
malleable iron of the Victory models or the drop- 
forged bronze of the pre-war . . . and post-war... 
types, you'll find the same precisely forged work- 
ing parts of bronze and bearing metals, the same 
expert fitting and assembling. 


This mechanism is the heart of the device. 
Its workmanship and balance provide both the 
smooth, finger-tip operation, and the long life 
for which Von Duprin is famous. It makes the 


device a real Von Duprin, with the strength to 
stand up under any emergency, to let the people 
out of your building safely, surely, quickly- 


always. 


Won DBuprin 


TRADE MARK 


DIVISION 


PE 





VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. § 
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ers’ trade associations and provision 
for local sources of supply. I intend to 

save this series. . 
W. H. ScALEs, Architectural Engineer 
New Orleans, La. 


BPF should be useful to all archi- 
tects. .. 

J. ADAM FICHTER,.Architect 

Akron, Ohio 


I think this is an excellent idea. It will 

benefit me greatly in writing specifi- 
cations. . 

H. I. GAINES, A.I.A. 

Asheville, N. C. 


Looks good to me. This series should 
make a valuable file. . . 

L. G. HARDY 

Butte, Montana 


The idea is an interesting one. . . 
RICHARD SECK, Architect 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Your presentation would solve a prob- 
lem that has long been a headache to 
the architect and engineer. Expect to 

make good use of it... 
THURSTON R. JAHR, Architect 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Splendid idea, well conceived. It is 
needed right now. . . 
EDWARD L. BuntTs, A.I.A. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A corking idea. More power to you 
and to PENCIL POINTS... 

Percy D. BENTLEY, Architect 

Eugene, Oregon 


Congratulations and good luck on this 
excellent idea... 

IvER T. ALMBERG 

Chicago, III. 


If you save us a few minutes of search 
for facts now and then, you are putting 

$ in our pockets. . . 
UzzeELL S. BRANSON, Architect 
Blytheville, Ark. 


Very good idea to file these cards ac- 
cording to the principal noun. I have 
always found it difficult to locate some- 
thing as filed in A.I.A. filing system. . . 
JACQUES ABADIE, JR., Architect 
Washington, D. C. 


Just what is needed. Please give us the 
chemical properties of various products 
and information as to how, where, whe! 
and of what it is made. I have con- 
founded many an owner and contracto! 
with “anhydrous calcined gypsum,” in 
stead of using the term ‘“Keene’s Ce 
ment.” . . 

LINDSAY MADISON GUDGER, A.I.A 

Asheville, N. ¢ 


(Continued on page 16 
































U. S. Post Office and Custom House, Key West, Fotda, Bult 1932 under — 
the direction of the Office of the Supervising ice es ae 



















! Key West reports, 


“Aluminum in excellent condition’ 





Aluminum windows, doors, entrances, span- In those buildings to be constructed as part 
drels, grille-work, stairs and railings continue of the war effort—housing projects, hospitals, 

to contribute to the distinctive beauty of recuperation centers, sewage treatment plants 
: this structure. Installed twelve years ago, all and other public works—aluminum will pro- 


of this aluminum is in excellent condition vide these same advantages. Plan on including 
today. Its lasting ability has helped hold aluminum for its fine appearance, long-life and 
| down upkeep costs, in the face of material ease of maintenance. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
and man power shortages. AMERICA, 2198 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 


ALUMINUM 
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THE ARCHITECT—POSTWAR—POST 
EVERYBODY 
by R. M. Schindler 


If we disbelieve the prophets of a revo- 
lutionary change in our economy after 
the war, we shall be forced to base our 
plans for the immediate future of the 
architect on the trends of the prewar 
past. 


On this basis, optimistic hopes for radi- 
city 


cally new planning and govern- 


ment-sponsored housing will hardly ma- 
terialize. The increasing conservatism 
of the United States, as expressed in 
our Congress, eliminates the possibility 
that this body will top our billion-dol- 
lar debt structure by housing grants. 
But houses we shall need, and the only 
way to get them into the hands of the 
people is to reduce their cost to fit the 
average income. Improved construction 
methods, prefabrication, etc., may help. 
but will not do the whole job. It will 
be necessary to attack the complicated 
organization of the contemporary build- 
ing industry and eliminate all unneces- 
sary charges which make the home a 
life-long financial burden. 


A few years ago one of our statisticians 
found that only six percent of all build- 
ing was executed under the guidance of 
an architect. Our California Architects’ 





PREFABRICATED 
ACCESSO s 
ready to install 











Prefabricated elbow unit 





























Prefabricated gland seal 
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PREFABRICATED 
EXPANSION LOOPS 


Completely assembled expan- 
sion units are provided as 
required, fitted with couplers, 
ready for quick installation. 
Adaptable to underground, 
surface, and overhead systems. 


INSULATED PIPE CONDUIT SYSTEMS 
Tur Ric-wiL Company 


FACTORY PREFABRICATION SAVES 
TIME AND MONEY ON THE JOB 


The Ric-wiL Unit Method eliminates 80% of the field 
work usually associated with the installation of insulated 
piping and makes possible phenomenal speed on the job. 
Prefabricated 21-foot sections are delivered to job site— 
complete with pipe, insulation, couplings and accessories 
—ready for hoisting onto trusses or lowering into narrow 
trenches. Often a number of units are welded and coupled 

on the ground before installation, minimizing overhead | 
and trench work under difficult conditions. On one job, | 
1500 feet of Ric-wiL Conduit were installed and pipe 
welded, ready for couplers and insulation between units 
—in only two working days ... Ric-wiL Insulated Pipe 
Units are available in single or multiple pipe systems, for 
piping steam, hot water, oil or viscous fluids where flow 
temperature must be maintained. 


Vrite for the new Ric-wiL Catalog 














” Typical installation sha ~e ye yo 
overhead fone parse for = 
na return line. 


» CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Association took notice with a start and 
tried to convince the public of the arch- 
itect’s value by means of radio talks. 
The oncoming war blurred the effective- 
ness of this campaign and redirected the 
profession into another frantic attempt: 
to convince government agencies that 
we architects had something to contrib- 
ute to the war effort. Complete failure 
to accomplish this culminated in the 
advice to disguise ourselves as simple 
technicians when applying for public 
office. 


In a way, this was no new disguise. 
The architect has always over-empha- 
sized his value as a supervisor and 
policeman of construction work, with 
the result that his real social contribu- 
tion is generally unknown. It can be 
understood why the owner hesitates to 
employ an architect for the portion of 
the job which any technician can ap- 
parently do as well at lower cost, es- 
pecially since the law protects the owner 
against gross structural inadequacies 
and flagrant dishonesty. In most com- 
munities, plans and structures are in- 
spected by structural, plumbing, elec- 
trical, and health inspectors, and in ad- 


dition, the finance agencies (banks, 
FHA) check the construction at re- 


peated intervals. 


Unless the public will come to realize 
the importance of the architect’s spirit- 
ual contribution, his standing in the 
building industry will deteriorate fur- 
ther. The weakness of his present posi- 
tion and his consequent feeling of in- 
feriority can best be shown by compar- 
ing the services rendered and remunera- 
tions received by the various members 
of the building industry. 


Starting from the end of the under- 
taking, we find: 


1. The landscape architect: He plans 
the environment of the house, specifies 
the plants, and supervises their plant- 
ing. His principle equipment consists 
of a knowledge of plants and locale, 
coupled with a feeling for style and 
enough imagination to give form to his 
garden. Little detailing is involved, 
since nature provides the units for his 
“arrangement.” 


He charges the owner fifteen percent 
on the total cost of the job, and in ad- 
dition collects a commission of about 
twenty percent from the nursery pro- 
viding the stock. 


2. The interior decorator: He purchas- 
es and arranges furnishings and tex- 
tiles. Equipped with a sense of design 
and a knowledge of the market, he con- 
tributes taste and color to the interior. 
Because he deals largely with histori- 
cal designs and with the products of 
mills and shops, his personal creative 
effort is reduced to a minimum. 


Mark-up for his services: one hundred 


percent over cost. 


3. The tradesman: The recipient of the 
so-called subcontract, he furnishes the 
various materials which compose the 
building, and through his technical skill 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Was the roof of tomorrow here yesterday ? 








The roof of tomorrow 





already has a service record! 


Present day buildings are benefiting by the service 
records piled up in past years by roofs made of Koppers 
Old Style Pitch and Approved Tarred Felt. And buildings 
of the future will have roofs made of these same reliable 
materials which are still giving as good performance 
as when first installed. 

With all the wonderful new products of recent years, 





The industry that serves all industry 


: 


Albert Kahn Associated Architects and Engineers, Inc., Detroit — Architects and Engineers, 


no roofing material has been developed which is an 
improvement on coal tar pitch. It is long lasting, 
self-healing, requires little or no maintenance. 

Specify Koppers Old Style Pitch and Approved Tarred 
Felt, and enjoy the good will these Koppers products 
build over a period of years.—Koppers Company, Tar 
and Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





KOPPERS coal lar pitch roofing 


KOPPERS coal tar pitch waterproofing 
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(Continued from page 16) 


and labor incorporates them into the 
building. 

His profit on the transaction, besides 
and above expense and a salary for 
himself, should be at least ten percent. 
4. The general contractor: He com- 
putes costs and manages execution ac- 
cording to plans and_ specifications. 








CEILING OUTLETS 
FOR GUARANTEED RESULTS 


Data based on complete tests enables us to recommend 
exactly the right outlet for any condition and GUAR- 
ANTEE results. You are assured of uniform, properly 
diffused air of the desired temperature at specified 
level, with required air movement and elimination of 
hot, cold, or drafty areas. 





Provided these are complete, his knowl- 
edge of the building processes need not 
be extensive, which is increasingly the 
case. The contractor, during the good 
old times, used to maintain mechanical 
equipment and possibly lumber and ma- 
terial yards. At present, however, his 
principal tool is the telephone. He signs 
the lump sum contract and promptly 
sublets all work to the various sub- 
contractors, without having to contrib- 
ute any special talent for the benefit 
of the owner. Union wage scales and 
price fixing arrangements amongst 
manufacturers prevent his helping the 
deal by shrewd trading. Supervision of 
the building process by public inspect- 





Use ENGINEERED AIR 


DISTRIBUTION — see your Barber-Colman repre- 


sentative. 


Write for descriptive bulletins. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


cae 1230 ROCK STREET - 
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ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 












ors relieves him largely of responsibilty 
for structural soundness of the build- 
ing. The present form of the building 
loan, with its progress disbursements, 
reduces to a minimum his financial 
contribution and his need for capital. 


5. The loan agency: It provides the 
missing portion of the money needed 
for the building, charging interest. The 
government now agrees to insure the 
loan, thereby relieving the agency of 
mortgage risks. In spite of this, the 
agency usually forces the owner to 
build in the most conventional and com- 
monplace fashion so as to assure quick 
resale in case of default. Thus the ar- 
chitect is prevented from anticipating 
imminent changes in building concep- 
tion. This kind of control retards ar- 
chitectural development in general, and 
victimizes the owner in particular, be- 
cause designs produced under such limi- 
tations depreciate rapidly. 


(To be concluded next month) 





NOTICES 


WALTER E. CHURCH, A.I.A., EARL P. 
NEWBERRY, and FRANK ROEHR, A.I.A., 
partners of the late Morris H. White- 
house, A.I.A., announce that they are 
continuing the practice of architecture 
under the firm name of WHITEHOUSE, 
CHURCH, NEWBERRY and ROEHR in their 
present offices at 619 Railway Exchange 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 


WILLIAM C. SCHNEIDER, A.I.A., an- 
nounces the opening of his office at 
5920 W. North Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
The office will be shared with E. W. 
Burgess, Consulting Engineer. 


TYSON T. FERREE, Architect, announces 
the re-opening of his office at 220 Pro- 
fessional Building, 101 West Green St., 
High Point, N. C. He will work on 
postwar projects and jobs carrying pri- 
orities. 


GEORGE ,COOPER RUDOLPH AND ASSOCI- 
ATES, Architect-Designers, have moved 
their offices to 155 East 44 St., New 
York 27, N.Y. 


CHARLES Du BOSE and ROBERT DU BOSE 
BURBANK announce the formation of a 
partnership under the name of Du BosE 
AND BuRBANK for the practice of archi- 
tecture and industrial and commercial 
design. Offices are located at 51 East 
42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


B. H. WHINSTON, Architect, announces 
the re-opening of his office at 465 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD JOHNSON, A.I.A., has 
moved his offices to the First National 
Bank Building, Everett, Wash., from 
the Post Building, Tacoma 2, Wash. 


FREDERICK L. LANGHORST, Architect, 
has moved his office from 402 Jackson 
St., to 447 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, 
Calif. 


JoHN R. CasseLL Co., Inc. (drafting 
instruments, ete.) are located at a new 
address, 138 E. 47 St., New York City. 
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Second United War Fund Appeal 


for 22 agencies 
comprising the 
National War 
Fund, and for 
the home-front 
agencies of lo- 
cal community 
chests. A con- 
tribution to any 
community war 
fund is a gift 
to every front. 


JAL WAR FUND 
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iberal terms of the “GI Bill of Rights,” 
ormally known as the Servicemen’s Read- 
Fustment Act of 1944, are said to make pos- 
ible property purchases by “hundreds of 
housands who never before found it possible 
o settle down in a home of their own or to 
ry 5 acres and independence.” 

‘eterans will be able to buy homes and 
farms with little or no down payment 
land can literally start their own busi- 
ness from scratch. On mortgages and 
loans they will have the benefit of the 
Jowest rates of interest ever made avail- 
lable to so large a group of individuals; 
mortgage interest may not exceed 4% 
land amortization payments may be 
spread over 20 years. The Veterans 
Administration will guarantee as much 
as $2000 of some loans. Because of the 
attractiveness of the terms, veterans 
are warned, especially those inexperi- 











iThe U. S. Plywood Corporation has 
jcome forward with a “Project Credit 
Plan” designed to help two kinds of men 
iwhose profession or business has been 
most hard hit by the war: returning ser- 
vice men and small businessmen. U. S. 
Plywood reasons that many people in 
these two classes will need credit and 
) Will have no chance of getting it from 
iconventional institutions, because the 
p average existing bank or loan agency 
|'s not equipped to judge soundness of 
ithe individual applicant’s character or 
j of the project for which help is asked. 


| Proved by successful use during the de- 
| Pression, the plan is extremely simple, 





yet could searcely be offered by a finan- 
clal institution which operates by lend- 
ing money entrusted to it by others. 
Requisite on the part of the borrower 
are sound character; ability in the use 
of the company’s products (or the abil- 
ity to command sufficient skill and 
expcrience), and the possession of a 
definite plan or project which also, of 
coun must satisfy U. S. Plywood as 
to soundness. The type of project 
May range from building construction 
to t manufacturing, from develop- 
ment of new plywood products to fur- 


nitur building; the essentials are use 
of su‘icient amounts of U. S. Plywood’s 





enced in business and financing, against 
entering some line of trade which does 
not suit them or burdening themselves 
with a debt merely because eager hands 
thrust the money upon them. 


However, the Act requires that the pur- 
chase price paid by veterans for homes 
financed under the Act be reasonable, 
the properties suitable for dwelling 
purposes, and the terms of the payment 
not excessive to the veterans’ present 
and prospective earnings. 


A Boston architect—prewar—is reported to 
be “running” temporarily the German town 
of Roetgen (and 8 adjacent towns) just 
across the Belgian border. In the interests of 
the Allied forces, of course. 


Lt. Col. Asa W. K. Billings, with the 
assistance of 4 officers and 11 enlisted 
men actually rules the approximately 
14,000 inhabitants, the majority of 
whom preferred to stay when evacua- 
tion opportunities were given them. 
Col. Billings calls them the “50 to 80 
per cent in any city who want to live 
in peace and don’t care much who rules 
the country.” He does not speak Ger- 
man but “rules” by means of several 
interpreters. Since D Day he has been 
doing civil affairs work in France and 
had previously taken a course in mili- 
tary government in the United States. 
Upon his arrival with the Allies in Roet- 
gen, he found that all town officials 


products and assurance of a satisfac- 
tory market for the results of the 
borrower’s industry. 


Upon approval of the individual and 
the project concerned, U. S. Plywood is 
prepared to aid by providing the bor- 
rower with merchandise, and, if neces- 
sary, money to meet payrolls. The help 
of the Corporation’s staff architects and 
engineers is also available. The trans- 
action requires a signed contract, but 
this is kept confidential by the Corpora- 
tion because disclosing its existence to 
the borrower’s customer might make it 
impossible for the borrower to remain 
in business. (There is some small doubt 
as to the legality of such a procedure, 
but U. S. Plywood is placing greater 
faith in its own judgment than in legal 
nicety.) Relations between the _ bor- 
rower and his customer remain un- 
disturbed, but the lending corporation 
reserves the right to investigate the 
financial standing of the ultimate con- 
sumer, to make certain that it will not 
jeopardize the project; and a reasonable 
share of each payment the consumer 
makes is paid to the Corporation by 
the borrower. 


No interest is charged on money in- 
volved unless the financial aid is dis- 





had departed except the chief of police, 
who was allowed to keep his post. The 
townspeople are required to turn in all 
firearms, cameras, and binoculars (the 
two lattér will be returned to them 
when hostilities cease), and must stay 
indoors between sundown and sunrise. 
Col. Billings finds the Germans tract- 
able and cooperative in observing regu- 
lations, but believes this is partly due 
to their having become accustomed to 
doing what they were told during 11 
years under Nazi rule. He believes 
there will be no trouble with ordinary 
German civilians but fears that Nazi 
agents in civilian dress may be left 
behind. The Army’s main concern is 
to keep relations with Germans on a 
formally correct basis. 


U. S. PLYWOOD TO HELP RE-ESTABLISH SMALL BUSINESSES 


Lawrence Ottinger, Corporation’s President, Announces “Project Credit Plan” 


proportionate to the value of materials 
advanced; in which case, 4% is charged. 
This is quite different from factoring, 
in which the lending agency—whose 
object is to make an additional profit 
on an existing contract—charges sub- 
stantial interest on all moneys involved. 
The Corporation’s purpose is to help 
sell its products, not contract brokerage. 


During the depression U. S. Plywood 
tried this scheme out in a successful 
effort to save some of its accounts, both 
large and small. Between 1930 and 
1939 they held over $1 million worth of 
such contracts and had only one failure. 
In this one case, lapsed insurance on 
the borrower’s plant and stock put the 
borrower out of business when fire 
destroyed his establishment. 


Applications for help can be made at 
any of the 19 agencies which U. S. Ply- 
wood, in conjunction with The Mengel 
Company, now operates. (These are to 
be expanded to 35 immediately after the 
war.) U. S. Plywood wants to dem- 
onstrate that private industry can 
shoulder its share of responsibility for 
post-war adjustmént, to supplement 
governmental efforts toward rehabilita- 
tion, and to induce other building mate- 
rials manufacturers to follow its lead 
with similar programs. 
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Another manufacturer is helping to publicize 
architects and architectural services. 


On October 1st, during the Aluminum 
Company of America’s soap opera, 
“Miss Hattie,” one of the commercials 
went, in part, as follows: “So many 
new materials and methods have come 
out of these years of war production 
that it’s a good thing to know about 
them before starting to build (your 
home). One man who can bring you 
up to date, help you take advantage of 
the new materials, and help you pre- 
vent costly mistakes is the architect. 
He has been right in the middle of all 
that has been going on...” (Don’t give 
the copywriter the horse-laugh; he 
really meant that the right way.) After 
a judicious plug for architectural prod- 
ucts made of aluminum, the announcer 
wound up by saying: “Your architect 
will know about these new things and 
will help you make better plans.” 


$43,527,000 toward a postwar projects fund 
was approved by St. Louis voters in an 
August primary. 

A total of $63,500,000 is now earmarked 
for 165 projects to provide an estimated 
23,100,000 manhours for discharged 
war workers and veterans. Eleven pro- 
posals with specific appropriations in- 
clude a new major airport, hospital 
improvements, new zoo facilities, etc. 
If the original plan outlined by the 
postwar projects committee is followed, 
it is reported that more than 60% of 
the total fund will be spent for labor. 


A $400 million rural housing program was 
presented by the California State Grange at 
a recent San Francisco hearing of the United 
States Senate Committee on Small Business. 


A “World Science Center” for the St. Louis 

Region is proposed by Joseph D. Murphy, 

A.1.A., Associate Professor of Architecture 

at Washington University. 

He submits the plan as a contribution 

to St. Louis riverfront planning. He 

suggests that the large industries, uni- 

versities, the Missouri Botanical Gar- 

dens, ete., in the St. Louis Region could 

form a nucleus upon which to build the 

center for research, education, and pub- 

lic information. Major elements com- 

prising the plan: 

A. Center of Natural Resources 

B. Center of Sciences of Planning and 
Shelter (to include historical back- 
ground, theoretical exhibits, struc- 
tural exhibits, industrial products 
related to shelter, books and films 
library, department of publications, 
research laboratories and drafting 
rooms for visiting architects and 
engineers) 

C. Center of Pure and Applied Science 

D. Related Problems: Especially Ap- 
plicable to St. Louis 
1. Preservation of historical build- 
ings 

2. Development of recreational fa- 
cilities 

3. Extension of the Jefferson Memo- 
rial improvements to the Mc- 

Arthur Bridge 
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gineers, 


Southern 


4. Construction of an airport on the 
Illinois side of the river 


Mr. Murphy states that a strategic site 
within the region and owned by the 
federal government is available. He 
recommends that eventually this pro- 
gram be submitted to a national archi- 
tectural competition for an appropriate 
expansion of the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial having as its nucleus 
a world science center. 

Colorado counties organize Tri-County Reg- 
ional Planning Commission, for Denver's 
Adams, Arapahoe, and Jefferson Counties, 
housed in the Denver University Government 
Center, 1425 Cleveland Place, Denver. 

Its purposes: to develop a uniform plan 
for the improvement and growth of the 
3 counties; to prepare plans for subur- 
ban development in the 3 counties and 
with Denver; to work with the county 
planning commissions on the revision 
and extension of county zoning ordi- 
nances; to study the need for building 
codes in the counties; to plan for a 
broad public works program, including 
highways, water supply, sanitation, and 
other necessary improvements. As plans 
are made ready, they will be submitted 
to the respective County Planning Com- 
missions and to officials of the incor- 
porated cities and towns of the 3 
counties, for amendment and adoption. 
Ira J. Bach, architect, who has had 
considerable experience in planning and 
zoning in Chicago’s suburban areas and 
in Utah, has been appointed director. 
Members of the new Commission are 
John Meier and Clarence Koch of Jef- 
ferson County, Melvin Ericson and 
Temple Buell (A.I.A.) of Arapahoe 
County, and Chauncey Winton of 
Adams County. Advisors are Irving 
McCrary, Walter Pesman, and S. R. 
DeBoer, Colorado planning consultants; 
Vern Harrison is legal advisor. 


Bulletin No. 1 (of 
a series of 4) 1is- 
sued by the South- 
ern California 
Chapter, A.1.A. 
Los Angeles, in 
cooperation with 
Associated General 
Contractors’ pro- 
gram urging em- 
ployment at once 
of architects, en- 
and plan- 
ners in developing 
postwar construc- 
tion market in 
Califor- 
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officials of California's 


participate in 


aid 


An Authority for the Missouri River Valley, 
patterned after TVA, was recently introduced 
in Congress ($2089, or the “MVA” bill) by 
Senator James E. Murray of Montana ani 
Senator Gillette of lowa. 


Governors of 8 of the 9 states in this 
region petitioned for legislative and ad. 
ministrative action to develop the basin, 
Administration would be centered in a 
federal agency with headquarters in the 
region, and responsible directly to Con. 
gress and the President. The Missourj 
watershed is said to cover a territory 
of 530,000 sq. mi., 174% % of continental 
United States where floods in the past 
two years have cost $100 million. The 
bill so far has met with opposition in 
Congress because of the lack of coordi- 
nation between the Corps of Engineers, 
interested in flood control and naviga- 
tion, and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
interested in the 5 million acres of arid 
land in the upper Missouri Valley. The 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
at a special session in New Orleans, 
again opposed the creation of regional 
authorities, preferring the “well-estab- 
lished functions and the recognized 
cooperation of the several federal 
agencies.” 


President Roosevelt rushed a message 
to Congress, just before its pre-election 
recess, urging careful and early con- 
sideration of proposals for the Mis 
souri, Arkansas, and Columbia River 
watersheds. Senator Robertson of 
Wyoming expressed himself as_ being 
against “such a Federal set-up” and 
favors “State control of waters in the 
respective States.” Senator Langer of 
North Dakota is “100 per cent for the 
idea.” Senator Wheeler of Montana rec- 
ommended careful study as to whether 
the TVA type of legislation would be 
identically applicable to the Missouri 
River Valley. 
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The opposition, so far, seems to come 
primarily from those who have a sizable 
stake in things as they are. Has any- 
one polled the inhabitants of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, to see what they think 
of TVA? And how many of those who 


| oppose the idea know the tremendous 
| regard which technicians and other in- 
| formed people in other countries, whose 


judgment is apparently quite sound, 
have for TVA? On September 23rd the 
1. Y. Times commented editorially, 
after reviewing the success of TVA, 
on the blossoming of that once-back- 
ward region, and stated: “.... unified 
development, with the Federal Govern- 
ment doing what only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do, and with abundant op- 
portunities left for States, local com- 
munities, and private individuals, has 
proved its worth. . .” 


Orderly postwar development of Washington, 
D. ¢., is planned by various Federal and 
District government agencies, subject to ap- 
proval of Congress, availability of funds 
and materials. 


Slum clearance, development of park 
and recreational areas, improvement of 
roads and highways systems, erection 
of Government buildings needed, con- 
struction of bridges, construction of 
schools and libraries, are among proj- 
ects listed. The housing issue (see 
PENCIL POINTS June 1944) is still a 
controversial one in congressional com- 
mittees. 


The Washington central downtown 
area is under study by federal and 
municipal planning agencies and by a 


are trying to decide whether the city 
should have a subway system or 
whether tunnels under the crowded 
area will do the trick—they wish to 


' avoid decentralization of the business 
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section. Government buildings claimed 
to be needed are: the Navy Department 
(for which there is no permanent build- 
ing); an annex for the State Depart- 
ment; another Treasury Department 
annex; an addition to the Federal Re- 
serve Board; completion of the War 
Department Building; a new General 
Accounting Office. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company plans 
to erect a postwar 1200-family residential 
community in the Harlem section of New 
York City, to be known as Riverton. 


The 12-acre site along the Harlem 
River is now occupied by old factory 
structures and old-law tenements which 
are to be “transformed into a commu- 
nity with a suburban atmosphere .. . 
designed as a Harlem counterpart to 
the proposed Stuyvesant Town on the 
lower East Side.” (Nobody had _ his 
tongue in his cheek, according to reli- 


| able information.) The buildings will 


cover about 25% of the site, the rest to 
be landscaped gardens, tree-bordered 
walks, and playgrounds. Designed to 
accommodate 3400 persons, the project’s 
average basic rental per room is to be 
$12.50. It is said that Riverton and 
Stuyvesant Town represent the first use 


5 : Private capital for the rebuilding of 
F ODSO 


iB Red 


te city areas under the New York 
elopment Companies Law. 


Plans were filed in August with the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Buildings in N. Y. City 
for 51 new buildings, the estimated cost of 
which is $50,846,350. 

26 of the plans involved postwar resi- 
dential buildings; 22 commercial struc- 
tures; 2 schools; 1 theater project. 
Plans for the new multiple dwellings 
filed during August call for construction 
of 2992 more apartments in the borough. 
Preliminary plans for 10 new Manhat- 
tan apartment buildings to cost over 
$3 million were filed recently. 9 of them 
were submitted for various owners by 
Horace Ginsbern, architect, who stated 
plans were filed at this time to take 
advantage of the present zoning law 
provisions. 


University of California plans a 10-year 
$27,500,000 construction program for postwar 
improvements on 8 campuses. 

Funds are to be made available by the 
State Legislature as the work pro- 
gresses. Distribution: Berkeley—im- 
provements, $7,350,000; San Francisco 
—Medical School, $3,925,000; Davies— 
new School of Veterinary Medicine, 
$500,000; Los Angeles—improvements, 
$8 million; other allocations are stated 
to be $225,000 for Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography, LaJolla; $975,000 for 
Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 
$1,500,000 for new Santa Barbara Mesa 
campus. The total cost of the program 
is said to be $20 million more than 
Sacramento appropriated for immediate 
postwar construction. 


Nazis are reported to have burned 1 out of 


every 4 collective farm houses in 197 liber- 
ated districts of the Ukraine. 


According to incomplete data, they 
destroyed more than 3200 Ukrainian 
schools, many museums, clubs, and 


theaters. More than 4 million volumes 
were taken from the Kiev libraries; val- 
uable collections and laboratory equip- 
ment were taken from the institutes of 
the Academy of Science and shipped out 
of the country. 

Local Soviets and People’s Commissa- 
riats are being urged to put an end to 
their antipathy toward mechanization 
and to promote mechanization of small 
construction jobs; to make use of some 
structural raw materials (such as gyp- 
sum, field stone, limestone) which are 
plentiful in the locale, rather than 
using raw materials shipped from a 
long distance. It is reported that lum- 
ber materials are to be substituted with 
gypsum which is considered durable 
and suitable for most structural parts. 


Specialists are being sent with the Allied 
forces in France to point out to C.0.’s certain 
buildings, monuments, and works of art which 
are to be respected and preserved where 
possible. 

Captain Daniel Lafarge, U. S. Army, 
one of these men, reports that, as soon 
as fighting ceases in each area, special- 
ists and their emergency squads will 
examine and attempt to save what they 
can of the damaged works. Often carved 
stones, parts of carved beams, etc., have 
been quickly used to fill shell holes or 
picked up as souvenirs. During the 
Battle of Caen, most of the 14th Cen- 
tury houses in the town were destroyed 
completely, though two of its famous 
churches suffered little damage. The 
interior of the Hotel de Corville (built 


in 1538) was burned but walls and 
sculptures are reported undamaged. 


American “building interests” predict that 
European builders will call on other countries 
for postwar reconstruction. 

The opinion is that, when the call 
comes, it will be directed to the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and South 
America, since these countries have es- 
caped structural war casualties and can 
well afford to release their building 
skill to expedite the building urgency 
facing all sections of Europe. It was 
also stated that builders who may an- 
swer the call would be well paid for 
their work. It is said that common 
building labor in Europe will be plenti- 
ful, but that key men are scarce and 
will have to be imported; that the re- 
construction of Europe’s homes and 
buildings will tax the ability of an army 
of builders drawn from every section 
of the world—the greatest aggregation 
of carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, 
roofers, plasterers, and other building 
mechanics ever assembled. 


3269 dwelling sites in New York State have 
been approved by FHA planners. 

Of this total, 2300 sites are in N. Y. 
City, 942 in Buffalo, and 27 in Albany. 
On each site, construction plans have 
been made ready by operative Builders 
and the necessary financing has been 
guaranteed by private institutions. Ac- 
cording to FHA State Director Thomas 
E. Grace, this means that home building 
in the postwar period can get off to a 
prompt start throughout the State. 


Miniature industrial construction plants with 
carved, movable figures of machines and 
men (accurately scaled) are now standard 
equipment for planning and layout engineers 
of Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 

After the war, permanent metal figures 
will replace those in wood and 20 or 
more of each will be placed in a “bank” 
from which engineers may draw in 
planning new facilities required. The 
company says: “Previously, two-dimen- 
sional drawings provided engineers with 
their preconstruction view of a plant, 
but even engineers and factory planners 
could not translate mechanical drawings 
into completely efficient factory units 
every time. Production was sometimes 
delayed while adjustments were being 
made Given the preview of the 
factory’s workings, engineers can 
change the design of the miniature 
plant to better meet its specific needs.” 


LaGrange Park, Illinois, a Chicago suburban 
village, has presented a postwar plan through 
its Planning Committee. 

A first step in its re-design is recovery 
of tax delinquent lots, followed by re- 
zoning, adoption of a new building code, 
and other measures to conserve property 
values. The plan is receiving consider- 
able interest from other planning groups 
as a demonstration of much-needed 
“erass-roots” initiative by home-owners. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Products Progress 


Steel Column Substitute 


A substitute for structural steel col- 
umns has been developed in Northwest- 
ern University’s Technological Institute. 
It is reported to be stronger and cheaper 
than steel, as light as aluminum, and 
is made chiefly of concrete. Inside a 
spiral steel wire a metal lining is placed 
which is then filled with concrete com- 
pressed by a steel plunger. Body is 
given by cutting water content to about 
one gallon to a sack of cement. The 
steel wire, expanded by the compressed 
concrete, adds to the column’s strength. 
Tests on a small model, 80% concrete 
and 20% steel, are said to show the 
column would support loads much 
heavier than would a steel column of 
the same size. It is predicted that the 
new substitute would conserve iron ore 
reserves, would reduce building costs, 
and would be especially useful in Euro- 
pean reconstruction. The cost of its 
production is reported to be 67% less 
than steel. 
7 


Sound Conditioning Plasters 


Sound conditioning for every room by 
means of new types of plaster is intro- 
duced by the Gypsum Association, 211 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 
who explain that sound conditioning is 
the control of sound waves to reduce 
undesirable noises. The newly developed 
gypsum acoustical plaster is said to be 


New Decimal Point Locator—Slide Rule 


A new decimal point locator and slide 
rule, said to determine mechanically the 
decimal point in involved expressions 
with results up to 19 places, is an- 
nounced by Pickett & Eckel, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
A scale arrangement gives 30-inch ac- 
curacy for cube root, 20-inch scale ac- 
curacy for square root, cube root, and 
logarithm, and also determines the deci- 
mal point location for square root and 








very porous, the air passages “blotting 
up” the sound; it is fireproof; in most 
cases its use on ceilings alone is suffi- 
cient. It is applied very much like 
ordinary gypsum plaster to scientific- 
ally determined thickness. 


Commercial Fluorescent Fixture 


A new fluorescent unit said to incor- 
porate all the elements of correct engi- 
neering is announced by Spero Electric 
Corporation, 18220 Lanken Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The light from four 
40W tubes is shielded by evenly spaced 
egg-crate louvers to minimize glare; re- 
flecting surfaces are arranged to elimi- 
nate “trapped light” resulting in high 
intensity with low surface brightness. 
The unit is made for stem or flush 
mounting. 


Thermoplastic Insulation 


“Glencaseal” is an elastic, flexible, rub- 
ber-like synthetic compound (derived 
from acetylene) used as insulation and 
wire and cable cover. It becomes soft 
and plastic when heated for processing, 
is firm when cooled to normal working 
temperatures. It is said to be highly 
resistant to oils, greases, solvents, acids, 
alkalies, flame, moisture, ozone, sun- 
light, weathering; to be remarkably 
stable electrically; to possess excellent 
dielectric strength; to be exceptionally 
slow-aging. Recommended uses: build- 
ing wire, low-voltage power cable, series 
lighting cable, portable cords, instru- 
ment wire, chemical plant wiring, tele- 
phone and telegraph distributing frame 
wire, and others. “Glencaseal” is claimed 
to make it possible for architects and 
builders to dispense with protective cov- 
erings and permit use of thinner insu- 
lating walls than heretofore. Manufac- 
tured by General Cable Corporation, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


cube root. It is 11” long, 2” wide, %” 
thick, constructed of Sorex tag paper 
stock lithographed, varnished, bonded, 
and comes complete in box with coat- 
pocket carrying case and manual (price 
$3.50). The illustrated instruction man- 
ual, written by M. L. Hartung, Asso- 
ciate Professor of the Teaching of 
Mathematics, University of Chicago, 
gives beginners’ instructions, rules for 
operating the Decimal Point Locator, 
and presents the mathematical Theory 
of Mechanical Decimal Point Location. 
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Waterproof Underground Pipe Conduits 





A modified design, “Therm-O-Tile,” for 
dry insulation of underground pipe con. 
duit is announced by H. W. Porter é 
Company, 825 Freylinghuysen Ave, 
Newark, N. J. The standard design j; 
hermetically sealed by surrounding the 
entire conduit with a membrane water. 
proofing and then placing the whole op 
top of a wide sub-base beneath thf 
standard spread-footing foundation; > 
this membrane is usually 15 lbs. of 
asphalt-saturated felts laid in hot as. 
phalt and finished with a top mopping} 
of hot asphalt. If there is condensation 
of moisture out of the air within the 
conduit, it is claimed the internal drain 
channel (standard design) will drain it} 
all out. The modified design is recom. 
mended for unusual moisture conditions} 
such as partial or full submergence. 


Speed Welding 





YLE 


fr - 


A new method of increasing the speed 
of welding mild steel is announced by 
the Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve fF 
land 1, Ohio. The technique is said tof) 


cut costs as much as 59%. Information fF 
on it which may help architects in in- f 
specting welded joints is covered in 4 i 
48-page booklet on ‘Fleet-Welding’ J 
which lists subjects as follows: effect 
of penetration on welding costs; cost 
reduction of “Fleet-welding”; factors 
affecting production speed and general 
information for use of procedure tables; | 
information with corrective suggestion . 
on the procedures used for butt welds, f 
fillet and lap welds. Several pages art 
given to procedures used in welding 
18-gauge to 1l-gauge sheet metal. ID 
addition to the 29 photographs and 
drawings, the manual carries procedutt 
tables which list plate thicknesses, elet- 
trode sizes, currents, melt-off rates, ar 
speeds, number of passes, feet of joit! 
welded per hour, and pounds of elec f 
trode per foot of weld. 
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PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


Get Those Plans Ready! 


We all stand, at the moment, either in the “darkness before the dawn” or in the 
“lull before the storm,” depending on how you look at it. V-Day (on the European 
front) is dreadfully near. It will be greeted with general joy, in which we expect 
to participate. But the American aftermath may not be as comfortable as antici- 
pated—unless there has been more complete and effective planning for it than 
meets the eye. 


It is gratifyingly true that groups here and there throughout the country, in both 
business and government, have been preparing with more or less skill and thorough- 
ness to deal with the parts of the whole reconversion problem which lie within 
their respective circles of influence. Yet we are slightly appalled by the apparent 
absence of any over-all coordinating body to pull all the plans together and give 
them concerted direction. We are also dismayed at the fact that at this late hour 
the sum total of all the preparation for peace does not seem nearly adequate to 
insure reaching that much-talked-of goal of Full Employment. Perhaps that is 
the way democracy must work things out, and we will have to let it go at that. 


Getting back to our own alley, it appears from recently released figures that the 
building industry is not ready yet to do its own part in the general scheme. 
A special Congressional Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning 
pointed out the other day that out of almost $11 billion worth of contemplated 
state and local public works projects, only about one-third have been advanced 
beyond the idea stage. Furthermore, two-thirds of all such projects that have 
been brought to the completed plan stage are confined to five states—New York, 
California, Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio. “The vast majority of cities under 
25,000 population have made very little progress in planning for their needed 


postwar public works,” continues the Committee’s statement. 


As for private projects, the Producers’ Council reports that their volume is “well 
behind requirements.” “Only a small part of the estimated $5.3 billion of private 
building [needed for the first postwar year] has reached the planning stage,” says 
the Council’s latest release. It then concludes, “Failure to expedite the planning 
of private construction not only will lead to increased unemployment and postpone 
the completion of urgently needed housing and other building, but also may result 
in unnecessary spending of many millions of dollars on non-essential work relief.” 


This situation is not to be shrugged off. It is unprecedented in history and the 
cost of failure to meet it successfully will be staggering. 


Architects have not, it is true, the power to initiate projects, either public or 
private, but they do have influence which they can use to persuade many clients to 
go ahead now with plans, even in the face of uncertainties as to materials. The 
time has come to put that influence more intensively to work. 


The country needs at least $15 billion worth of construction planned and ready 
to start when unrestricted civilian building is resumed at the final end of the war 
if we are to be able to cope with the most critical period of reconversion employ- 
ment. There is no time to spare. It won’t be long now before we will either have 


to master the deluge or be swamped by it. 
ie. 
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Integrated Design Is a Joint 
by Roland A. Wank 


Close integration of building elements 
with each other is one of the many 
modern headaches that our architec- 
tural forefathers did not have to worry 
about. Building developed much like 
animal life from the one-cell Protozoa 
to the almost infinitely complex Verte- 
bratae. Many farmhouses in the South, 
still in use, were born just like the one- 
cell amoeba: when another room was 
needed, another was built, just like the 
one before it, with a door to the front, 
a window to the rear. The house is not 
integrated even by doors’ between 
rooms; and, of course, it is innocent 
of such complications as plumbing or 
wiring. 
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For the modern extreme, the Lessing 












































Rosenwald residence, for example, is 
mainly an urbane skin over an infinitely 
complicated system of air conditioning, 
intercommunication, burglar alarms, 
automatic fire extinguishing systems, 
and so on and so forth. The new Stat- 
ler in Washington made history (and 
hard cash, too) by finally integrating 
hotel furniture with room sizes and 
shapes, in fact, with the basic design 
of the building. Visitors to the Penta- 
gon or to Radio City fortunate enough 
to be shown the guts of the structures 
are likely to be even more impressed 
with the mechanical equipment than 
with the architecture. 


During the advance from farmhouse 
to Radio City, as soon as the architect 
absorbed and mastered one of the new 
contrivances and came up for air, tech- 







Basic materials—concrete and steel— 
proudly organized into a dynamic de- 
sign: Ocoee Bridge, Tennessee Valley 
Authority 






A door in Norris Dam (TVA) Power- 
house. Hardware and ventilating 

louvers designed to live together and 
like it 
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nological development pushed him back 
under with a couple of new ones. Just 
when radiators were made to behave 
in their flush spandrel recesses, air con- 
ditioning made them irrelevant alto- 
gether; and after door-closers yielded 
to the inconspicuous Rixson hinge, 
frameless glass slab doors and electric 
eyes began to throw all known kinds of 
hardware into the discard. 


So the architect should not be blamed 
too lightly for his frequent inability to 
keep riotous building elements under 
control, although the impulse to cuss 


Clearly, you have a choice: to hang 
together (right) or to hang sepa- 
rately (below) 





him roundly is often irresistible. The 
office where this is written, for example, 
situated in one of the most modern 
buildings of a medium-sized town, dis- 
closes the following lapses to the most 
casual glance: samples of the plumb- 
er’s art in the form of cold, hot, return 
and drain piping, in two sets with ap- 
propriate branches, an_ undisciplined 
washbasin, and a brazenly protruding 
medicine cabinet; steamfitters’ art, 
ditto, with assorted size radiators—be- 
hind, under and between the sections of 
which the janitorial staff long ago 
abandoned cleaning; venetian blinds in 
conflict with window operation when 
‘owered and obstructing light when 
raised; convenience outlets behind hot 
pipes, safely beyond human reach; 
phone, buzzer and fixture wiring liber- 
ally distributed over floor, ceilings and 
walls; a floor so objectionable as to re- 


Responsibility 


quire a carpet which permanently ab- 
sorbs cigar ashes; fans placed here and 
there with their long and worn exten- 
sion cords, hazards to life, limb and 
property—but why go on? Your office 
probably looks the same! 


Even in much better buildings, though, 
how easily are those movable partitions 
really moved? Does the painter still 


bring his bucket, the floor man his 
patch of linoleum, and are fixtures re- 
connected with surface conduit? Desks 
are still cluttered with lamps because 
ceiling lights miss the working areas; 





coat racks and supply cabinets mess up 
the floor space for lack of closets. 
Doesn’t the radiator still fry the luck- 
less clerk sitting next to it, or the open 
window give him pneumonia and scatter 
his papers while his colleague farther 
away gasps for air? 


The memory of tubs on legs with pre- 
carious shower curtains on unsteady 
pipe rings is still familiar. Even among 
recent installations, there are thousands 
of hot and cold taps not yet integrated 
into a mixing faucet, thus precluding 
the use of tempered running water; or 
tub and shower supply valves not on 
speaking terms, an invitation for scald- 
ing. Have you ever really appreciated 
the beauty and convenience of ceiling- 
hung drying racks in kitchens of apart- 
ment houses, or the forests of radio 
antennae on their roofs, just above the 
semi-Georgian coping? And how long 


will we put up with the perverted (and 
growing) refusal of refrigerators to fit 
into any sequence of kitchen cabinets 
and equipment? 


And to speak of habits as well as of de- 
sign, think of the thousands of com- 
munities where tradition still requires 
departing tenants to rip up linoleum, 
tear down curtains and hardware, 
shades and blinds, disconnect refriger- 
ators and stoves, carry them cross coun- 
try and then get rid of them because 
they do not fit, while the new occupant 
replaces them, laboriously and expen- 
sively. How many decades does it take 
to discover that such fittings are part 
of the house, should be integrated with 
it in design and ownership? And when 
will the telephone cease to be a surplus 
luxury, subject to separate negotiations 
with the Company and installed on a 
catch-as-can basis? 


Well, perhaps it won’t be long. Because 
the great American public has indicated 
its unmistakable preference. Firstly, it 
wants labor-saving layout, finishes and 
equipment (or gadgets, if you prefer). 
And, secondly, it wants them integrated 
into a smooth and consistent whole (or 
streamlined, if you prefer). Perhaps 
not all of the gadgets or streamlining 
are in good taste; but the basic trend 
is hardly open to argument. 


Not many years ago one bought a car, 
then according to one’s desires and 
purse bought and mounted thereon a 
heater, a defrosting device, radio with 
antenna, cigar lighter, ashtrays, fog- 
lights, trunk, and so forth. The acces- 


Materials, structure, heating units, 
light sources and decoration fused 
into the single concept of progressive, 
organic architecture 
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sories may have come from a variety of 
sources; and, of course, while they fitted 
as to physical clearances and support, 
the effect was not unlike some of our 
buildings (a recent example I saw must 
have had ceiling lights and ventilating 
outlets laid out by the two engineering 
trades without knowledge of each other 
—both in even spacings, but without 
common denominator). Car manufac- 
turers soon began, though, to incor- 
porate, conceal, or otherwise assimilate 
accessories into their basic article, al- 
though often leaving their purchase op- 
tional; and who can doubt their intui- 
tion of public preference? Certainly 
not architects who together with build- 
ers and real estate men never averaged 
much more than 350,000 dwelling units 
annually while car makers sold four 
and five million ears. 


Builders and speculators have long and 
successfully placed their bets on the 
proposition that the public really, 
deeply, and persistently wants life- 
easing, labor-saving devices. Advocates 
of the simple life (few of whom depend 
on log-splitting for warmth or coal-oil 
lamps for light by which to write dis- 
approval of gadgetry) may cry “trick- 
ery,” but when millions of Americans 
persist in some preference it pays to 
examine it carefully, wrong as it may 
seem at first blush. Let’s look at it this 
way: fifteen minutes each day aren’t 
impressive; but in a year, they equal 
the waking periods of nearly six days. 
In threescore years and ten, the fifteen 





Picture puzzle: Find the point at which 


structure, materials, mechanical sys- 
tems or equinment ston and “architec- 
ture” begins. “Aun },ust aay :4amsup 
Generator hall of Chickamauga (TVA) 


Powerhouse 
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minutes mount to fourteen months—a 
continuous sinktop or an ashless fuel 
that will free you of that much drudg- 
ery a day is really priceless magic that 
will extend that most precious of all 
things: life itself. 


Of course, the housewife as well as the 
management of a commercial or public 
building can hire their drudgery done. 
But, alas, there are fewer drudges for 
hire every time one phones the employ- 
ment agency—the laundress has gone 
to turn out washing machines and the 
man who used to shovel coal works in 
the stoker factory. So the latter-day 
architect must dote on devices that will 
save time for living—for the client or 
his employees—and on _ simplification 
and smoothness so the time saved by 
modern devices may not be frittered 
away in taking care of them or of the 
complexities that arise from their in- 
troduction. 





Civilization is a daughter of leisure. 
Only, in our age, leisure must be pro- 
duced by technology, because it can no 
longer rest on exploitation of the hand 
labor of many. Thus _labor-saving 
items are part of the foundation upon 
which American culture is built, rather 
than just gadgets competing for the 
building dollar against more space, 
light, air, and the other amenities. In 





The lighting and air-conditioning 
elements in this super-structure of 
a museum gallery (built several 
years ago) do their separate jobs to 
perfection. But integration? 


the course of postwar progress we 
should—and may have to—have both; 
in the meantime, it might be remem- 
bered that the importance of amenities 
was discovered and made a public issue 
not by those deprived and therefore in 
worst need of them, but by groups 
already well enough relieved of drudg- 
ery to perceive cultural necessities. 


But as the claim is made that the 
newer accruals to the list of building 
components (let’s call them “equip- 
ment” for short) have a basic meaning 
for our civilization, discussion of their 
proper treatment begins to verge on 
esthetics. If it can be agreed that archi- 
tectural beauty comes with expression 
of meaning and utility in the design of 
the selfsame elements that make the 
building useful, it should be obvious that 
integration of all building components 
and equipment into a consistent whole 
is a first requisite of contemporary de- 
sign. 

Or, if this is too abstract, let us take 
a fresh start from another angle. 


A couple of centuries ago, utility, its 
expression, and beauty all resided in 
what we now call the shell of the build- 
ing—they had to, because that is all 
there was of the building—walls, roof, 
and floors. By now, the shell is not 
only proportionately less important 
compared to equipment, but has shrunk 
physically. It has thinned out with bet- 
ter structural materials, dissolved into 
glass, vanished from view as flat roofs, 























For a time we went along carefully de- 
signing brick shells, slate roofs, proper 
window spacings, then carelessly cram- 
ming them with plumbing, radiators, 
registers. With less shell and more 
equipment it is now clear that all com- 
ponents must join in a harmony of the 
whole. And that means integration, | 
whether by total absorption of an equip- : 
ment item (as panel heating in a floor 
slab) or by its proud and conscious 
presentation as a design element, prop- — 

‘ 

{ 
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erly shaped, spaced, and related to 
others (as a combination of air con- 
ditioning and lighting outlets, or 
sprinklerheads, or door hardware and 
louvers). 


Since we are now near the core of the 
subject, let us take time to look at some 


of the progress of recent years, then e 
at some of the virgin areas awaiting ' 
further ingenuity of the designer. : 
Remember the dropcord with the bare 2 
bulb? Then the shade (often reminis- V 


cent of our colonial great-grandmoth- fF i 
ers) and the globe? Then, with elec- — i 
tricity shedding some of its exuberance c 
for more mature modesty, growing in- | 0 
tegration with the structure: indirect J} P 
fixtures, coves, coffers, glass panels, © 
eventually recessed lights? Today, flush c 
fluorescent troffers in rhythmic alterna- 
tion with acoustic tile look like a per- 
fect example of integration; tomorrow, 
they may yield to fluorescent-coated 





walls, ceilings, perhaps window cur- ¢ 
tains or plastic panes which over their E 
entire surfaces transmute energy radi- J a 
ated from a few central sources into e] 
visible light. th 
Or take the convenience outlet. Re- Ci 


member it, four inches above the base- p 


board, in plaster, always a little inse F  # 
cure and slightly askew? Then more FF “ 
and more outlets as equipment prolifer fj} — tt 
ated, for power as well as communi- fF W 
cation, with dangling extensions to boot. — le 
Then the genius who took a good hard B®! 





A house on a hill in Texas, planned 
to make the most of local sun and 

wind conditions. Even for this 

climate, it is possible to produce a 
comfortable house with an unventi- 
lated flat roof 
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In this restful quest livingroom, the 
architect has skillfully integrated a 
dramatic mountain view, simple 
materials and forthright structure 


look at the wooden baseboard, ripped 
it off and replaced it with a steel wire- 
way? And being readied for the mar- 
ket today, the plastic wire-mold with 
integral conductors—progress from the 
casually scattered blemish to the struc- 
turally integrated, esthetically satisfy- 
ing building component. 


Or consider the floor outlet over the 
pipeless furnace, a yood place to scrape 
mud from shoes and watch the skirts 
of the gentler sex. Then the triumphant 
encroachment of grilles and registers 
upon walls and ceilings, playing hob 
with baseboards, moldings, and pleas- 
antly calm surfaces. A few years ago, 
with resignation that air outlets and 
intakes are here to stay, the develop- 
ment of grilles and air outlets scientifi- 
cally designed to accommodate the flow 
of air, well styled and a joy to behold— 
protruding at first but receding and in- 
tegrating with ceilings, light sources, 
coves, year by year. And then again a 
trick that may supersede them all— 
the perforated acoustic surface with 
built-in heat insulation, that transforms 
the entire ceiling into a device for air 
exchange. 


Houses, of course, offer the lushest field 
awaiting integration. Their rampant 
elements remained unbridled by rational 
treatment because Americans, energeti- 
cally alive to the new during the com- 
petition of the day have taken out all 
their nostalgic inclinations on the places 
to which they return at night; and, too, 
the usually small-scale operation by 
which dwellings are designed and built 
lends itself poorly to the special care 
and collaboration through which _ in- 


Same house as left. Small windows 
on the windward side, large windows 
on the lee, produce a Venturi-like 
effect—a more-than-perceptible draft 
even on hot, breathless days 






















































































tegration is achieved. Great changes 
are likely in kitchen and laundry equip- 
ment—the omission of dishwashers, 
garbage choppers, graduated cold stor- 
age compartments, washing machines, 
dryers, and ironers may look as pe- 
culiar in the future as the lack of 
drainboards, cabinets, stoves, and re- 
frigerators look in un-modernized kitch- 
ens existing today. The integrated 
bathroom, with no corners to clean 
under and no cracks for unauthorized 
wildlife, but perhaps with sunlamps, 
heated towel racks, shaving outlets, 
laundry hampers, and medicine cabinets 
that are cabinets may be just around 
the corner. 

And the radio, victrola (or their suc- 
cessors), television, home movies, micro- 
film? Will we continue as individual 
owners of outsize cabinets crammed 
full of communications equipment, that 
dominates space and furniture in the 
living room and are the despair of 
brawny giants on moving day? 

Too, some day we may shed the linger- 
ing belief that storage space is needed 
only for hats and clothes, and those all 
the same size, whether for man, woman, 
or child. Of course, a large part of the 
total space is, by tradition, regarded as 
movable furniture—but why should it 
be? The built-in desk has already made 
its appearance—in the kitchen of all 
places—in recognition of the trend of 
housekeeping towards a desk job—or- 


Exact performance needs of a re- 
search laboratory create a very 
different architectural effect than one 
worked out on a stylistic basis. Here, 
clearances, heights and sizes are all 
determined for the most efficient use 
of a series of precision elements, 
which become the planning module 





account keeping, bills, and 
Isn’t it likely that eventually 


dering, 
checks. 
all but personal possessions will be in- 
tegrated into the structure itself and 
wouldn’t that be a boon to the Ameri- 
can citizen, the most nomadic race of 
the world? 


Does all this sound too futuristic? Well, 
consider some of the bedrooms of the 
crack trains of the last prewar years. 
They possess many of the features dis- 


cussed in this article plus a number of 
extra ones, including built-in ashtrays, 
nightlights, compartments for valuables 
and the equivalent of furniture. They 
are completely integrated and comfort- 
able, visually and factually, beyond the 
wildest imagination of designers of a 
few decades ago. They are mentioned 
as examples, of course, not as models 
for the home; and it is granted that 
the permissible cost of a Pullman car is 
quite different from that of a dwelling. 
But the past history of industrial pro- 
duction abounds in conversion on one- 
time costly luxuries into the common- 
places of another day. 


But, one might object, building is not 
industrial production. Indeed, it is not. 
So precisely how will mass production 















































Louvered screens for a sunny climate 
keep the sun in its place. The archi- 
tect has sensibly coordinated this 
purely functional device with the 
basic design of the structure 


apply its magic to structures, and how 
does the architect guide, if not direct, 
building toward a more integrated prod- 
uct? This merits some speculation even 
within the confines of this article, be- 
cause the question deals with one of 
the many factors that may change the 
architecture of the future in funda- 
mental ways. 


Among his many other qualifications, 
the architect, of course, must be a 
prophet. So is, for that matter, any 
other designer of goods yet to be pro- 
duced; but while the fashion artist 
doesn’t have to look beyond the season, 
the architect tries to peer through the 
veils for years, perhaps a half or a full 
century ahead. 


Therefore, as behooves prophets, he 
anticipates development that has not 
yet occurred, sometimes at the cash 
expense—although esthetic and func- 
tional gain—of the client. Contempo- 
rary design often stresses identical 
repetition, precision of dimensions and 
fits—all characteristics of machine 
products—although identity and close 
fit.may have to be procured laboriously 
by hand in the current state of the art. 
For example, when smooth plywood 
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wainscots in large sheets superseded 
traditional panel work, scribing and 
jointing became much more difficult; 
the plywood is, by and large, an ac- 
curate machine product but the rest of 
the structure is not. Thus the appear- 
ance of effortless and ostensibly thrifty 
simplicity is achieved at the cost of 
exacting and expensive labor, because 
the architect’s sense of fitness outruns 
the construction industry, as it should. 


Now what does the architect encounter 
when he reaches out for greater inte- 
gration? For an example, take the 
window. It has been with us practi- 
cally always, and on every one of our 
buildings. Here are some of its parts 
and accessories. 


The sash, with hardware that is still 
often separately selected and specified; 
glazing; the shading or light-control- 
ling device, again with its hardware; 
decorative drapery, if any, with tracks, 
valances, etc.; insect screen, and a meth- 
od to get rid of it when not in use; 
winter storm sash, ditto; more recently, 
summer heat insulation in the form of 
special glass, double glazing, exterior 
shading and so forth; often, as in 
schools and offices, air intakes for local 
conditioning, or exhaust fans as in 
kitchens; heating device usually in the 
immediate vicinity; perhaps flower 
boxes, shelves or other whatnots. 


Now how does the architect design, and 
the builder construct, the combination 
of all the elements that make up the 
complete assembly (not to mention the 
finishing touches often supplied by the 
occupant)? Most of the time, and until 


Nowhere do the joint interests of 
designer and manufacturer meet 
more closely than in highly special- 
ized rooms such as an institutional 
kitchen. That so successful a unit 


can result is a tribute equally to the 
correlated products which the manu- 
facturer supplies and the architect’s 
skill in organizing them 
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recently all of the time, by taking one 
element from the catalog of Manufac- 
turer “A,” another from “B,” designing 
the third to be made in a plant, a fourth 
to be fitted on the job, and perhaps the 
fifth to be delivered from a department 
store. Small wonder that the architect 
does not often make very good progress 
toward smooth, elegant integration. 


Nor should the rest of the building in- 
dustry be expected to emerge with a 
unified product all of a sudden. Pro- 
gressive manufacturers have _ taken 


many steps in that direction; but the 
more elements are drawn into the in- 





Window, radiator, walls, and furnish- 
ings blended into an harmonious 
whole 


Doctors and patients alike appreciate 
an operating room designed for 
cleanliness and efficiency. The parts 
are simply materials and equipment 
chosen for function, properly organ- 
ized, and frankly expressed 





tegrating process the more complex the 
product becomes, requiring special ma- 


chinery and dies. Which means that 
it must be sold in greater quantities 
and in fewer variations; in other words, 
to a mass market. And where, the 
manufacturer may ask the builder and 
the architect, is the mass market? 


It is there in a small way, of course, 
in two places: in the mammoth struc- 
ture whether it is a hospital, an office 
building or an apartment house, as long 
as it has enough identical parts to be 
a mass customer on its own; and in the 
small, but repetitive structure, whether 
a dwelling, a filling station, a prefabri- 
cated warehouse, or whatnot—as long 
as it is designed, specified, and its parts 
bought at one swoop. On such works 
a good deal of integration is within 
the grasp of the architects and the 
building industry; by and large, these 
are the categories in which greatest 





This long, narrow shop, with walls 
arranged at an angle to provide com- 
plete merchandise display to the 
entering customer, results from the 
knowing arrangement and joining of 
planes, cabinet work, lighting and 
ventilating elements, decorative 
plaques, floor covering, furniture 
and color 


progress has been achieved, and in 
which any lack of integration can justly 
be taken for dereliction of the designer. 


But for some time to come—perhaps 
until we decide to rebuild America— 
the real volume market is in refurbish- 
ing and in large totals of individually 
small contracts. Thus fluorescent fix- 
tures for replacement of suspended 
globes may outsell recessed ones; the 
bedroom or office size cabinet air con- 
ditioner may remain a more appropriate 
item for mass production than units or 
combinations designed into the struc- 
ture. The design and “styling” of such 
objects will perforce compromise with 
average conditions and surroundings; 
and the small project will have to take 
and fit them in as available. 


Thus, the trend towards integration, 
like so many developments of this age 
of technology, favors bigness. In fact, 


In this art gallery, ceiling decoration 
and general lighting system are one. 
It works well, it looks well, and it 18 
an illuminating instance of how the 
architect can integrate the products 
of industry into handsome, efficient 
architecture 
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it is quite possible that the completely, 
organically integrated building will 
emerge only as the divided branches of 
the building industry will be integrated 
into big units to serve mass markets 
with products that leave less individual 
choice but are more advanced, better 
designed and equipped. The house pre- 
fabrication industry has already made 





Reception room in a TVA power- 
house; the relevant feature is the 
dropped ceiling panel in which vent 
duct, cove and direct lighting, supply 
and return outlets are unified 


some passes in that direction; and it 
might have gone further but for the 
handicap of war conditions. 


Architects may wonder whether the 
design content per unit of mass product 
would be higher or lower than that of 
the average building of today; but in 
any case, the function of design would 
change. New kinds of discipline would 
be imposed upon it by the peculiarities 
and limitations of manufacturing equip- 
ment, by research and guesswork on 
trends of popular acceptance, by pre- 
meditated manipulation of the obsoles- 
cence rate. The approach is more fa- 





A school social room built during the 
war. Structure and manufactured 
products, used without apology, form 
distinguished architecture 


miliar to the industrial designer than 
to the architect. 

So there we are. Within our lifetime 
the cirele begun with the medieval 
guilds may come full turn, at least for 
large categories of building. The dis- 
integration of guild skills into many 
independent professions and trades had 
a Tundamental connection with the ac- 
cidental, undigested character of so 
Many structures of more recent vin- 
tage. Reintegration of structures, now 
occasionally accomplished by sheer 
Sweat and grit, may come naturally 
through the modern equivalent of the 
guild. As architects we may mourn or 
rejoice over the drift of events; but 
the handwriting is on the wall. 










































In a theater more than in most build- 
ing types, the elaborate systems 
needed for illusory effect and audi- 
ence comfort must be schemed as an 
integral part of the design 


Photographs on Pages 48-53 by P. A. Dearborn, 
Richard Garrison, Marcel Gautherot, Gottscho- 
Schleisner, Hedrich-Blessing, F. S. Lincoln, 
Holmes I. Mettee, Jean St. Thomas, Ezra Stoller, 
Roger Sturtevant, and TWA 


In Neutra’s unconventional plan for 
a house of tomorrow, an honest 

effort is made both to integrate and 
put to efficient use recent products 

of invention and technology and to 
anticipate things yet to come. The 
dual job is a constant challenge: to 
serve society’s needs, technology and Pa - 
industry produce, while the architect | Ys t 
creates and organizes. The more t i! 
they work hand in hand, the better LL i 
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Branch Bank, Irving Trust Company, | N 


VOORHEES, WALKER, FOLEY & SMITH, ARCHITECTS 
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Granite facing borders the bronze-framed glass front. 


Seldom has the word “integration” been more clearly defined in archi- 
teciural terms than in the remarkable ceiling of this bank. Composed 
entirely of structural, lighting, fire-control and air-conditioning 
elements, it is a splendid instance of the proud and efficient archi- 
tecture that results from intelligent use of contemporary design tools. 


In general, the bank needs were standard—a public 
space, tellers’ cages, space for officers’ desks readily 
accessible to the public, bookkeeping and work space 
and (in the basement) a vault with private booths. These 
facilities have been provided in a direct way, including 
the use of low-height booths for tellers, and officers’ 
Space separated from the public area by only a hand 
rail. One notable exception to standard facilities is the 
paycheck banking space provided at the rear of the base- 
ment. This separate area, used only at pay periods, 
handles the temporary, extra-heavy load of business 
expeditiously without disruption of normal business on 
the main floor. 


While the design of the bank as a whole is worthy of 
more than passing study, the ceiling is where our main 
interest lies in this issue, devoted to the subject of 
architectural integration. Not only does it provide 35 
foot candles at desk height, but it forms a distinguished 
piece of design that is wholly derived from twentieth- 
century technical elements. Here, frequently labeled 
mundane things like a sprinkler head, a light socket, 
a ventilating outlet, and a reflector cove are organized 
Into a room surface that is as striking in appearance 
as it is efficient in function. 


New York City 
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The warm wood tones of the tellers’ booths are repeated 
in canvas-backed veneer applied in selected areas as a 
wainscot. Other wall surfaces are painted canvas. The 
columns cnd under side of beams are painted deep blue- 
green. The floor is terrazzo divided by brass strins. 
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integrated Ceiling, Irving Trust Company; 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley and Smith, Architects 
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Successful coordination of the parts into a unified whole is a 
laudable design goal at every level—whether the problem involves 
the scheme for a coat closet or the master plan for a city. It is 
in the single building, however, that the architect most often has 
the opportunity to demonstrate his skill as a master coordinator. 
All too frequently, alas, the finished building demonstrates a com- 
promise somewhere along the line—a plan cramped to suit some 
stylistic prejudice, a structural system which provides less than 
desirable flexibility within the building, “stage-set architecture” 
laboriously worked out to conceal elements of lighting, air condi- 
tioning, or sound-control systems (because the architect was unsure Walter F. and Robert E. Martens. In the background 
er scorned the new elements as “non-architectural”), or some is the model used in developing the building design. 
The younger Martens is now a Lieutenant in the 


other half measure, resulting in an architectural what-have-you. Army serving in the Mediterranean Theater with an 
Engineer Camouflage Company 




























it is therefore particularly gratifying to present this fine new office 
building, wherein the architects have achieved a rare degree of 
integration between the diverse elements of plan, materials, struc- 
tural system, and systems of control. It is not only a striking 








































instance of this important design factor, illustrating the fine archi- In 
tecture that results from a knowledgeable approach, but it sets a iy 
high standard for the design of office buildings of this size, a great - 

many of which are likely to be built in postwar years. e 








There are two chief points of view from which we shall . r 
analyze this extraordinary office building: 


1. From the more obvious standpoint of its success in PARKING 
providing the physical space for the conduct of a com- | 


pany’s business. dy, 
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2. As an outstanding instance of progressive architec- 
ture: exceptional coordination between the basic struc- 
tural and equipment elements, a unit which clearly 
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| 
rs improves the block in which it is located, establishes a ae . 
new high of architectural excellence for the city itself on 
and indicates the benefits which Charleston—or any c 4 t 
other city of its general character—would gain were ‘a i 
this type of rational design approach applied to the - ‘ 
wider sphere of over-all community planning. Te) | 
When the United Carbon Company, one of America’s oe : 
chief producers of carbon black, natural gas and oil, - 
decided to build its own home office building, initial pci ' 
plans called for a 6-story structure to care for imme- Q* 
diate needs. Further studies, indicating the advisability < 
of providing for probable future expansion, resulted in O : 
the 12-story building described on these pages. Mean- “ 
time, the floors not needed by the company are rented, { 
bringing -a good return on the additional investment. q 
Th site is on the outer edge of Charleston’s business 4 
district on a boulevard bordering the Kanawha River. ‘y 
Ample space was available to permit placement of the 4 
Structure back from street property lines, insuring for KANAWHA BLVD, ' 
the predictable future good light and pleasant views 
i 






from every office. This s “plus” sp: as 
n ; s generous “plus’’ space has been r D 10 20 30 FI 
Put to good use—landscaping along the sidewalks, a PLO p LAN Carel Per Aerethreest 











The west elevation 


The portico columns 
and bronze sculptured 
figure (Robert 
Martens, sculptor) 
frame a view across 
the river valley 
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Consulting Engineer: Elwood S. Tower 
Structural Engineer: R. W. Haworth 
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walled parking space for tenants’ cars at the rear, and 
a long paved court inside the west property line, which 
is used as an outdoor restaurant. 


That the building is well composed and agreeable in 
detail and mass from every direction is a logical out- 
come of the unusual prominence of the site. To this 
most basic of design-integration problems—the corre- 
lation of the four walls of a building, the proportioning 
of materials, areas of different color, and fenestration 
patterns into a balanced and satisfying unit—the archi- 
tects devoted extensive study. Theoretically there should 
be nothing remarkable about regard for this a-b-c of 
harmonious design; yet a walk along any city street 
reveals to the most casual observer how rarely it is 
respected. 


After the required floor area and a scheme for efficient 
subdivision of this area into desirable office space were 
determined, the project was at once translated into a 
model made of wood, plastics, and cardboard. From this, 
exact placement and relationships of structural and dec- 
orative features were worked out; nighttime conditions 
were studied by means of light bulbs inside the model. 
In fact, the model, rather than the usual series of per- 
spective drawings, was used for presenting the design 
to the client. 


The adopted structural system is a steel skeleton, with 
steel pan concrete floor slabs and steel roof joists; the 
concrete piling was cast in place in steel shells. Basemen+ 
walls are of solid concrete, with membrane waterproof- 
ing; upper walls are of 6-in. fire clay hollow tile, with 
brick, granite, or stone facing. Corridor walls are 4-in. 
hollow tile; office partitions are 2-in. insulating struc- 
tural block. plastered. 


The fact that the building is about three times as high 
as its least width necessitated introduction in the steel 
skeleton of three panels of vertical diagonal wind brac- 
Ing, which has been inconspicuously coordinated with 
partition placement. 


Careful consideration was given to spandrel beams and 
lintels, as columns had to be set back to clear the walls 
of the lower stories, which meant about 9 inches from 
Tace of wall to face of columns on upper stories. Wind 
racing required that all columns be continuous and 
have stiff connections with the beams. This was accom- 
plished by placing spandrel beams on the outer face of 
columns, with plate or angle clips to take wind stresses. 
Th torque developed in the spandrel beams by the over- 
hanging wall was taken by the floor construction. The 
latter consists of 6-inch joists and 3-inch slabs with 
permanent metal pans with attached lath. One inch of 





From a distance, the 
building mass adds 
a well-proportioned 
unit to the city sky- 
line. For the future 
planning of the com- 
munity as a whole, 
it establishes a stand- 
ard for reference 





























































A continuous window strip tops the rear elevation at the 
11th floor 


Rear entrance from tenants’ parking area; black alberene 
stone surfaces the lower floors on this elevation 
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The portico walls, columns, and ceiling are finished with 
the polished black granite used for the building base on 
the three principal sides. Bronze trim and gold-color face 
brick emphasize the company colors 
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Planting strips border the two sidewalk elevations 



























cement finish was applied to receive the rubber tile} 
floor surfacing. E On 

y eSscc 
The slab depth is another noteworthy instance of struc- f thi 
tural and mechanical coordination, for the electrical | 
distribution system for each typical floor consists of 4 |) tec 
grid of underfloor raceways underlying the office-bay henry 
areas. The raceway ducts are contained partly in the | ,). 
one-inch finish course of the floor and partly in the f a 
structural slab. Carefully spaced to avoid location near |) tp, 
points of maximum stress in the slab, the raceways were | wo) 
thus installed without heavy and expensive fills on the | Pla 
floor or loss of efficiency in the duct system. | to} 


In the main, the design approach is highly functional loc 





with a negligible amount of superficial ornamentation, hei 

and a sound regard for materials used in their natural line 

form, texture, and color. The relationship between ele- a 

vator shaft, stair tower, and fire escape is at once - 

planned for optimum efficiency and organized in design wei 

to form a unified vertical shaft in excellent proportion He: 

| to the rest of the building and an important element — Son 
in the over-all organization of the building mass. The offi 
most striking instance of thoroughgoing integration is effic 
the notable air-conditioning system described in detail doy 
cn Page 68. - 

ri; 


There has been some compromise with functional desig? J see 
expression in the device at window levels of surfaging f at . 
the exterior columns with dark-colored brick to give the [| are 
effect of continuous horizontal window bands—an archi- | fac 
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' Detail of stairs 
} On the west elevation, the stair tower and diagonal lines of the fire 
| escape unite to form a bold vertical element, highlighted at night 
struc- ff} through the building-height glass-block panel 
trical 
of a ; 
“i » tectural result that logically derives only from canti- 
me ) lever construction. To most critics, however, this obvi- 
“ the ous attention to surface illusion is of minor importance 
¥ jo compared with the rare degree of logic which typifies 
. " | the design and the fact that the building works and 
es 4 works well. 
n the , 
Placement of the entrance portico at the corner, open 
to both street fronts, is a sensible scheme for a corner 
location, and the use of a rounded line, carried the full 


: ] 

tionai 

ation, | height of the structure, eliminates any sharp dividing 
:tural line between the two equally important frontages, at 


the same time increasing the building’s apparent width. 
The portico also provides desirable shelter in inclement 
Weather. 


n ele- 
once 
esign 
yrtion § Here again, the structural system apparently interferes 
ment — Somewhat with the desired end result. Actually the 
The § Offices that occur at this corner, while amply lighted and 
on is — efficient in use, are not bordered by a solid row of win- 
jetail f dows, as they appear to be, but have two interrupting 
colt mns quite closely spaced. At the ground-floor level, 

this framing situation is most apparent. The theory 
esign — seems to have been to open up the corner for entrance 
aging f at any point; yet the two portico columns intercept the 
the area directly at the corner. While easy access is not in 
:vehi- fact ieopardized, as openings at either side are generous 
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Office space at the rear of the 11th floor. Windows are 
corridor door (above right) is equipped with a fluted glass 
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equipped with stainless steel venetian blinds. Each typical 
panel and a steel ventilating panel with adjustable 


shutters. The black drinking fountain helps carry out the black and gold color scheme 


in dimension, it is instructive perhaps to point out the 
inevitable architectural connection between elements of 
structure and plan. Faced with this problem, the archi- 
tects made capital of it and developed the facing of the 
two columns in such a way as to form a broken niche 
for the mounting of a symbolic sculptured figure. 


The company colors of black and gold have been judi- 
ciously used throughout the design. On the exterior, 
these are carried out in the black base, black-painted 
steel sash, combined with golden-toned brick and bronze 
trim, lettering, and sculpture. Adjacent sidewalks and 
parking area concrete are treated with company-pro- 
duced integral black coloring, which eliminates glare. 


Inside the building, the entrance lobby is faced with 
polished black marble; elevator doors, mail box, di- 
rectory board, and concession stand are either all bronze 
or designed with substantial bronze elements. Numerals 
above the elevator doors are of back-lighted transparent 
plastic; floor surfaces on the first story are terrazzo. 


In upper floors, rubber tile flooring and base in black 
and gold is used; in offices, window stools are black 
terrazzo, while wall surfaces are a golden-ivory plaster. 
Each typical floor contains 14 office bays, subdividable 
where tenants require smaller spaces. Evenly spaced 
wide window mullions were purposely provided to allow 
frequent partition placement without awkward inter- 
section—yet another instance of careful coordination 
of plan, structure, and equipment. Windows, glazed 
with 14-in. polished plate glass, are 5 feet high and 3 
feet above the floor line, providing proper height for 
efficient integration of the air-conditioning units be- 
neath the stools. Except on the executive office floor, 
the windows are all equipped with stainless steel vene- 
tian blinds. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


} Occupying the entire twelfth floor of the building are 


saris 


; the company’s executive offices. In addition to a recep- 
ition room, the head executive’s office, and three smaller 
offices, a dining room, bar, and kitchen are provided 
Throughout the 
suite, furniture and decorative materials and objects 


ifor the entertainment of customers. 


)were specially designed and fabricated. The furniture 


facade OND Waa ARP BN 
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ne place where integration flies out the win- 





dow: a paneled, folding screen is used to conceal 


file cases in one of the secondary offices 



















Reception room entrance to the 12th floor executive offices 


UNITED CARBON BUILDING 








The chief executive's office includes a bay window and a terrace overlooking the river and country beyond 


Conference table at one end of the president’s office 
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of the offices is by Robert E. Martens; window hang- 


ings were designed and woven by Mrs. Eliel Saarinen; | 


the wall hanging in the reception room is by Marianne 
Strengell Dusenbury. Even incidental pottery and other 


ceramic objects were created for these offices by the J 


| 
: 


sree 


Ceramic Department of the Cranbrook Academy of Art. i 


All walls in these twelfth-floor offices are surfaced with 
fabric-backed, quarter-sawn teakwood veneer. The floors 


are carpeted. 


In the chief executive office, a semicircular bay window 
curves out onto a roof deck, which extends across the 


entire front of the building. At one end of this office, 


a conference table is arranged alongside doors leading 


out to the deck. 


Lighting derives from concealed fluorescent tubes; else 
where in the building, fluorescent units are used it 
custom-designed fixtures. Total cost of the structure, 
including equipment, furnishings, carpets, venetial 
blinds, pavement, landscaping, etc., was $665,000. 














Inner corner of the chief executive’s office; the walls are surfaced with teakwood veneer 


Coat rack for an office 


The bar adjoining the executive dining room 
hang- 
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Gas-fired boilers 





Zone-controlled water-pumping system 


Refrigeration unit 
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AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM 


While the entire United Carbon Building constitutes an 
eloquent argument for the benefits to be gained from 
design integration, nowhere is the argument more con- 
vincingly stated than in the exceptional air-conditioning 
installation. Not only is it an extraordinarily flexible, 
year-round system, but it is so coordinated with other 
architectural elements that it is impossible to find a 
point where engineering or mechanical equipment or 
finished design are clearly defined. All are inseparably 
fused into the single concept of architecture—progres- 
sive architecture of a high order. 

Two things particularly distinguish the air conditioning 
installation in this building: 

1. Unlike the usual, large-building system, which de- 
livers conditioned. air through ducts to rooms from a 
central plant, the system in the United Carbon Building 
brings to unit conditioners in each room only water, 
controlled in temperature by zones corresponding to the 
four building exposures, and clean air. 

2. The temperature of the conditioned air is locally con- 
trolled by each room occupant by means of a dial set 
attached to each unit conditioner. 


The under-window unit consists of a mixing stack in 
which outside air, which has been filtered and humidi- 
fied (or dehumidified), is brought from the central 
source and mixed with air drawn from the room. The 
temperature of the water delivered to the units is con- 
trolled by outdoor pilot thermostats on each building 
exposure. These thermostats balance the difference be- 
tween dry bulb temperature and solar radiation, guaran- 
teeing that water temperature will have sufficient heat- 
ing or cooling capacity to fulfill any requirements. 


For each cubic foot of outside air discharged, four cubic 
feet of room air are drawn into the unit; with this 
large quantity of induced air, it is possible to tend to 
practically all cooling and heating with this one air 
stream, the outside air serving only to fulfill the ven- 
tilating requirements and maintain proper humidity 
conditions. 

Room temperature is controlled by varying the rate of 
water flow through the cooling coil in each under-window 
unit; this is done by a control valve accessible to the 
room occupant through a small metal door. Since the 
system is for both heating and cooling, it is necessary 
to reverse the valve operation when changing from one 
cycle to another. 

The air-distribution system, located in the basement, is 
similar to that used on most conventional central sta- 
tions, except that it is smaller, due to the fact that 
only that quantity of outside air required for ventila- 
tion is handled by the central apparatus. Two high- 
speed fans supply the entire building. Air connection 
from riser to conditioner is through flexible metal hose 
to allow for riser expansion. Welded to the hose is a 
3-in. diameter seamless steel tube inserted in the air- 
connection tee of each unit; in bays with two or more 
conditioner units, the connection is made to the op- 
posite side of the tee and carried on to the adjacent 
unit in the bay. 

The water circulating systems are divided into zones for 
the four building exposures. Controls are so arranged 
that each zone becomes an isolated circulating system 
when hot water is being supplied to that zone. 

For cooling, a centrifugal type compressor is used to 
chill the 350 gallons of water in circulation; the con- 
densing type turbine is supplied with steam from a gas- 
fired boiler, which is used for the normal winter heating 
requirenients. 
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Elevator Lobby, United Carbon Building; 
eoeeeree eee ee ee © © 8 8 Martens and Son, Architects 
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Concessions Counter, United Carbon Building; 
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The architect seated at his conference table 
at one end of the front office 


A frequent design-integration problem that confronts the con- 
temporary architect is the need to plan a modern unit within 
rental space in a well located but highly stylized existing 
building. Two extreme approaches suggest themselves: total 
disregard of the sentimental frame, or total subservience 

to it. That neither extreme is necessarily the answer is well 
demonstrated in the design shown here. 


While the offices themselves are entirely fresh in design 
and form a striking and functional setting for the 
architect’s professional activities, they are so in- 
tegrated with the major elements of a Spanish-styled courtyard 
that the carefully considered basic organization of the 
latter is in no way disrupted. Certainly there is nothing 
“Spanish” about the new work, and large single panes of 
glass replace the many-paned windows and doors of 

the original; yet in scale, proportion, even dimensioning, 
the units already established in the courtyard design have 
been rigorously respected. 


As a foil to the open-front scheme, the paired 
doors are treated as solid panels 
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Maynard L. Parker Photo 
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The Architect’s Office 


These offices are located in the forecourt of the Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse, one of that City’s notable 
structures painstakingly worked out in California 
Spanish style. Despite the stylistic entourage, there 
was much to recommend it as the location for the 
professional practice of a progressive young archi- 
tect. Daily theater crowds bring to the doors of ten- 
ants a remarkable cross section of the citizenry. In 
adopting an open-front scheme, the architect has 
taken full advantage of the extraordinary display 
opportunity. 


The partition placed at an angle serves as a backdrop 
against which to mount drawings or photographs; a 
moveable, hinged lattice screen provides a flexible 
element for varying the organization of the display 
area. Over the entire front portion, a lowered ceil- 
ing, made up of a grid of 1 x 4 redwood boards, has 
been introduced. Space above this ceiling brings ven- 
tilation to the drafting room from transoms in the 
exterior wall. Artificial light in the drafting room 
produces optimum working conditions at all times. 











Pasadena, California 
WHITNEY R. SMITH, A.1.A., ARCHITECT 
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At the entrance, a ribbed glass partition (detail, 
below, right) shields the main lounge 


Service Women’s Lounge 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LESTER C. TICHY, A.I.A., ARCHITECT 


One of the most baffling problems of design synthesis is a situation 
wherein it becomes necessary to provide facilities within an existing 
framework that in no way anticipated the new needs. 


A wartime example is provision of lounges and related facilities for 
members of the armed forces. In many instances, new structures 
have been specifically designed and built for the purpose. In most, 
however, they have been contrived within any available space. 
One of the least promising locations architecturally—yet one of the 
most needed and logical from the point of view of function—is in a 
big-city railroad station. Almost everything that exists is out of scale 
with the desired club-like, restful atmosphere. The project shown 
here is an unusually successful solution of just such a poser. 
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The dormitories accommodate 25 at a time. The powder room 
has provisions for shoeshining and light laundering anc 
ironing of clothes 
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Typical radiator enclosure and under-window built-ins 


An 8-foot-high plastered 
stud partition (left of 
p ) both separates the 
lounge from the passage to 
ot) rooms and allows 
¢ ventilation to the 
d tories. On this wall, 
ted Oxford gray, is a 
zed map of the world, 
from plywood. The 
ground is painted an 
se light blue-green; 
and areas are white, 
incidental lettering 
‘ecoration in red and 
The flooring is made 
' alternate strips of 
bottle-green and gray 
Am, 


Transformation of the area was accomplished with the 
simplest of available materials. A lowered plaster ceil- 
ing over the rear portion of the lounge brings the room 
into appropriate scale and coordinates an ugly structural 
beam with the design scheme. Continuation of this 
plane into a wall of corrugated asbestos board slanting 
back to the base line (photo above) provides a back- 
ground for display of cut-out plywood replicas of service 
insignia. The light wall areas of the room are gray 
and off-white; bookshelf woodwork is deep gray, while 
light gray is used on the lowered ceiling and sloping 
wall panel. The furniture is upholstered in red and 
brown tones. Powder room and details Pages 77-78. 
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The glass-top desk was designed by the architect 


LESTER C. TICHY, A.I.A., ARCHITECT In the mirrored powder room, the linoleum floor repeats 
the green-and-gray stripes used in the lounge. The figured 
wallpaper is patterned in two tones of green with a 
whimsical Pegasus picked out in red against a star and 
cloud design. Details on the facing page show the generous 
provision of well-lighted mirrors. In addition, a wall-height 
mirror surfaces one whole wall of the room (at left of 
photo below). Writing desk details are on Page 78. 
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General view, Chabot Terrace 















Public and Commercial Structures ; 


Chabot Terrace (FPHA), Vallejo, California 









ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATED: 
FRANKLIN & KUMP 
WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, A.1.A. 





CC —Commercial 
Center 


ES1—Elementary 
School No. 1 


ES2—Elementary 
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The 


Chabot Terrace 


In simple terms, design integration is the logical and harmonious 
relation between the various, often riotous, component elements 
that make up the thing designed. And this applies, whether the 
thing is a small object or a regional plan. 


On this and the next few pages, we present a notable example of 
successful application of the principle to one of the larger-scale 
problems—the design and interrelation of several commercial and 
public structures needed to serve a 3,000-family war-housing project. 
The principle has been respected throughout—in the individual 
structure, in its relation to all other buildings, in the street system, 
and in the planning of the project as a whole. Undoubtedly the most 
important factor in its success is the reference point against which 
the architects judged every step of their work: “the needs and pride 
of human beings—a place for people, adults and children—a happy 
place in which to live.” 
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Three interior views, Management-Maintenance Building 





Management-Maintenance Building and Major Commercial (right) constitute a civic center. 


MANAGEMENT-MAINTENANCE BUILDING 


To tell the story behind the over-all development of 
Chabot Terrace, we can do no better than to quote Mr. 
Wurster, one of the associated architects: “Originally 
it was designated as several projects, to be built on 
various sites. Possibly this came from the thought of 
interspersing it with existing portions of the town so 
that it would not be so conspicuously one thing—think- 
ing of bombing, etc. But when you realize how small 
Vallejo was before all this war demand, it soon becomes 
apparent that the tail would wag the dog, with no gain. 
Then, too, when dealing with water supply, sewage, etc. 
—and all the need of enlarged facilities—it seemed wise 
to gain the economy and time efficiency of one operation. 
Added to this was the feeling that if it were put on one 
piece of land we could control the ‘emergency strips’ 
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between groups of construction for fire and bombing 
protection, for play spaces, and for road layout. Mr. 
Kump and I felt that it was a superb opportunity to 
do a thoughtful unified job, and we bent every energy 
to this end.” 


Construction of all of these buildings—management and 
maintenance building, major and minor commercial 
structures, and fire house—was, like most of the rest 
of the project, of demountable panel type. Only the 
school buildings were of standard construction, schemed 
with a view to salvaging materials rather than for 
actual demountability. 


As may be seen in the photographs and in a study of 
the project plot plan, the management and maintenance 
building is arranged as a major civic-center point, in 
conjunction with the large commercial structure. In 
the planting scheme, Thomas D. Church, Landscape 
Architect, further carried out the architects’ efforts 
toward design integration. 


The management-maintenance building combines all of 
the usual accounting, rental, and business offices, organ- 
ized for efficient use at one end, with a sizable store 
room, work shop, loading platform and yard arranged 
as an extended wing of the structure. Framing is of 6” 
x 6” posts, with as few intermediate supports as pos- 
sible. A clerestory lights interior work space. 


The exterior wall panels, connected around vertical 
spline members, occur outside of the structural frame. 
Joints between panels are covered with 2” x 3” battens. 
Exterior surface of panels is tongue and groove boards; 














interior finish is plywood. The interior views show 
the roof construction and doubling of members where 
adjoining panels meet. These and other structural de- 
tails of the building are similar to those used on the 
commercial structures, shown on Pages 82-83. 
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The project’s temporary character plus physical difficulties 
led to a street plan arranged for car parking, developed by 
Civil Engineer Hutchison. The architects comment: “The 
ingenious street-corner scheme slows too-fast traffic, forms 
a recess for the parked cars, and makes a minimum distance 
for the pedestrian in the street when crossing.” 
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Chabot Terrace 
COMMERCIAL STRUCTURES 


The Major Commercial Building, a block and a half long, is designed as a 
unit with the Project offices (below, left) 
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A covered promenade surrounds the large commercial building 






































When the Vallejo Housing Authority and the architects 
undertook to provide for publicly operated commercial 
enterprises, they embarked on an unprecedented ven- 
= ture: no Federal, State, or local law or policy existed 
| toserve as a guide. At last report, the solution provided 
in the block-and-a-half-long store structure (shown 
here) and four all-alike minor food stores (detailed 
over page) has been satisfactory to businessmen and 
tenants alike. Structure proudly defined 








} The need was great; Vallejo’s existing facilities were 
| heavily overburdened; the four miles of travel between 
the project and downtown were wasteful of gasoline, 
time, and patience. A Director of Business Operations 
was appointed to coordinate the details; Vallejo mer- 
chants were given first chance to submit proposals; only 
when they refused were outside lessees sought. 
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The result: a super market dispensing food stuffs, a 
drug store, a liquor store, a general merchandise-nov- 
elty store, barber shop, laundry and cleaning establish- 
ment, smoke shop, two beauty parlors and a shoe-repair 
shop. One portion of the structure is used as a large 
restaurant. 


iti ems arate 


The building is a single large unit, with movable in- Window wall panels are designed for maximum light 
terior partition panels, for maximum flexibility in num- and display 
ber and size of shops. 


Location of this major commercial structure, toward 
One end of the project, depended, as the architects ex- 
plain, upon the fact that ‘all employment was at the 
southwest of the project, so all traffic would normally 
£0 in this general direction. Also this is toward Val- 
lejo which further emphasized the directional needs 
of the plan.” 


The four minor commercial structures are located at 
convenient points throughout the 560-acre project; a 
bus line with a 5-cent fare connects the various cen- 
te In each of the minor stores, a portion was allotted 
for maintenance use in case this type of dividing up 


Should prove more efficient than centralization of all 
‘quipment in the large management-maintenance struc- 
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The small store buildings were planned also to accommodat} 
Red Cross emergency centers or public meetings 


PANEL NUMBERS 
INDICATE VARIETY 
OF PANELS USED. 
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Assembly of demountable panels provides varied types of architecture 


Near the center of the huge project (see plot plan) is 
the fire house, joined by a covered passage to a small 
structure housing police and emergency units. Like the 
other Chabot buildings presented in this issue, con- 
struction is of the demountable panel type. 


The Chabot Terrace schools were published in the Sep- 
tember 1943 PENCIL POINTS. The only non-demountable 
buildings of the group, they are also the one point at 
which the architects’ plans for a completely equipped 
and integrated community were frustrated. As Mr. 
Wurster reports: ‘The original idea was that the social 
life of the project was to center around the three schools, 
and each was to have an auditorium. This was to be 
particularly true of the High School, in which a Clinic 
for the entire project was included. It is with regret 
and a feeling that it should not have happened that 
they omitted the High School entirely, as well as the 
auditoriums of the two grade schools.” 
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Euery Citizen in 


New Castle, Indiana, has put into practice certain prin. 
ciples for which PENCIL POINTS has consistently argued; 
the principles which underlie democratic planning. Fur. 
thermore, the New Castle Planning Commission is com. 
posed of reasonable, human men, not theoreticians, and 
they went about their job in a human way. They early 
realized that they must first educate themselves, and 
decided that they had to have all their citizens’ help; 
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et ey fom “NEW CASTLE in a new land where dwelt laughter and f ; 
“ges ME Page eel Mien ser A freedom and art and letters—things of the J ship 
Chamber of Commerce. spirit and things of the flesh side by side. and 
ONCE UPON A TIME... In 1907 the Maxwell automobile factory lo- vy 
cated in New Castle, and other industries tii 
Soon after our great grandfathers floated followed. The town has grown since then ff re 
down the Ohio River, Ashael Woodward and has been continuously prosperous, but ff = 
stopped along the east bank of Blue River. there was no plan and no preparation for oe 
About him was a luxuriant growth, sup- that growth. pi 
ported by an ideal rainfall and soil rich s laid f ea _ 
with plant food. Behind him was a fertile Streets laid out for wagons and rigs be Bry, 
plain, before him a rich bottom land, and — filled with autos pee — ‘- a4 proj 
to the right and left for miles one of the tivity of an industrial city settled iy AT 
most beautiful wooded river valleys in — the frame of a small town. an he - ~ 
America. worked just like gasoline in a horse—vio- es 
lently. There arose a congestion in housing Wand 
In the spring crops were planted, and the and traffic. The streets became narrow, the ff peo) 
harvest that fall was good. The trees were business district crowded, and homes af- ff isfa 
turning, the valley was more beautiful than flicted with the noise, dirt, and danger of 7, 
ever, and God seemed close to the banks of fast vehicles. i long 
Blue River. Here was food for his flesh I h h —e ee A ped 
and soul, and Ashael Woodward became Re RS es Se eee ee h 
the fivet eltinen of Mew: Castle. town, however, for all of this had an effect ff whe 
on the people who lived here. They became f den 
restless and wanted to be amused, and a ff per: 
10 YEARS LATER... large part of the population went to the ff £0: 
New Castle had passed from a wilderness doctor with some sort of a nervous ailment. #7, 
to a trading post to a town, and for three- Their thinking and sense of values changed. f eas 
quarters of a century it remained a town. They became more interested in what they Ff ‘en 
Everybody knew everybody else, and on could get and less in what they could give; ff} hea 
warm days people visited from the front more in what they had and less in what they ff 7, 
porch with friends who passed. There was were—and in 1940 there were fewer musi¢ f ox; 
room at the Court House rack for every and art teachers in the public schools than f ,. . 
farmer’s rig, the streets were wide, and in there were in 1904. anc 
every block there was generous shade. Here was food for the flesh, but starvation fins’ 
New Castle was primarly a trading center for the soul. ) wh: 
serving the needs of a rapidly-developing j con 
agricultural area, and a large part of the ; mo 
townspeople were engaged in merchandising NEW CASTLE TODAY... wil 
or crafts: custom craftsmen serving the is an industrial city with more workers pet wh 
needs of their neighbors, and the stamp of capita population than any other town In f— me 
their character and the soul of their honor Indiana. At the same time, it remains the § pul 
were in their work. trading center for an intensely-developed, ser 
The honor of their work and the lusty cries fertile farming section. oa 
of their games and parties were a culture It has now a high degree of home owner- 
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that they needed the best consultants available; and that 
those consultants must be architects because, as they 
have publicly stated, the best city planning is a three- 
dimensional job and because they wanted their plan to 
be social as well as physical, based on the homely daily 
needs and habits of their people. As consultants they 
chose the firm of Saarinen and Swanson. 












New Castle helns his city plan 





ship, 250 acres of parks, two golf courses, 
Fand civic development that exceeds that of 
Pmost towns its size. Having taken stock 
Hof its assets, New Castle is preparing to 
Hface its problems squarely, and to direct 
ifuture growth along lines that will give its 
; people both the opportunity of an industrial 
scity and the charm and ease of life in a 
small town. 


The City Plan Commission of New Castle 
B proposes : 


To relieve its residential districts of the 
enoise and dirt and danger of fast traffic, 
Rand make of them neighborhoods in which 
S people can live in peace and safety and sat- 
h isfaction; 


| To substitute for a business district where 
}pedestrians jump for their lives, a place 
) where parking facilities are adequate to the 

demands of the automobile age and shop- 
F pers can move in comfort and safety as they 
5 go from store to store; 





j To banish those blighted sections where dis- 
}ease and crime are bred, and give their 
i) tenants a place to live that will permit good 
}health and induce good citizenship; 


To get away forever from the wasteful, 
extravagant, futile building of public works 
as the idea strikes somebody at the moment 
and a certain piece of ground is available; 
; instead to have a program of public works 
| Which is a part of the general plan for 
community development. There will be no 
more leaf-raking in New Castle. There 
will be no more public improvements put 
Where there is a spot available at the mo- 
ment, like a sink in the living room. Every 
public project will be located where it will 
serve the community for years to come, and 
It will be an improvement the city needs. 


“a 1944, by the New Castle, Indiana, Chamber of 






















by Scott Chambers 
President, 
New Castle City Plan Commission 


“I suppose that your planning is somewhat vague and 
nebulous?” 


That’s the remark a newspaper man from Indianapolis 
made as we sat down in a New Castle restaurant the 
other day to have a bite of lunch and give him some 
dope for a story. 


Well, it was just like sticking me with a pin. 
No sir, I told him. Our plans are not vague and they 


aren’t nebulous. Intangible, maybe, but we know what 
we want, and we think we know how to get it. 


“How did all this get started?” he wanted to know. 
Well, it really sprouted in the grass roots. 


You will have to admit that the New Castle Chamber 
of Commerce is unique. It inclines to the Town Hall 
method of operation rather than to the loud-speaker 
technique of self-appointed leaders and boosters. 


When Clifford F. Payne, the merchant-president of 
the Chamber, looked around for a program, he found 
that in New Castle and Henry County there were more 
than 300 separate clubs, societies, lodges, congrega- 
tions, unions, service clubs, veterans’ groups, political 
and sewing circles, chapters of this and that. 


Instead of running the Chamber of Commerce as one 
more in a long and vague list of activities, the presi- 
dent and his associates thought of setting up the or- 
ganization in a kind of partnership with all the others, 
offering them help in getting good things done, en- 
listing them to reach out with their contacts and their 
influence in behalf of worthy programs. 


The Chamber of Commerce hit upon the idea of a 
“civic clinic.” For a week in the spring of 1942 it 
held daily public meetings at which neighbors talked 
about their ideas of what the town needed. The ideas 
were assembled on hundreds of cards, and they in- 
cluded: 


3etter housing conditions. More adequate parks. A 
community center. A cleaning, both physical and 
moral. Better parking facilities downtown. A build- 
ing code. A zoning ordinance. A new hotel. A civic 
or high school auditorium. More through streets. An 
airport. 

Two-thirds of what they wanted looked like a job for 
a Plan Commission, so a committee was set up to tell 
the community about the virtue of orderly planning. 
Speakers were engaged for organizations, and com- 
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Above, two illustrations by Everett Davis 
from “New Castle Plans”; at left, “There was 
room at the Court House rack for every 
farmer’s rig...” Right, “There arose a 
congestion in housing and traffic. . .” 


New Castle, county seat of Henry County, 
Indiana, is the trading center of its area, with 
some 14 large industries which normally 
employ over 6000 men and women. It has 
plentiful transportation facilities by highway, 
railroad, and air. It possesses 7 schools, 23 
churches, 4 financial institutions, library, 2 
hospitals, 2 fire stations, and numerous social 
and recreational facilities. Present population: 
slightly less than 20,000. 
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Map copyright 1944, 
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LINE-UP FOR PLANNING: 


Linemen of New Castle’s ball 
team are members of the New 
Castle Plan Commission (left to 
right), Leonard Gold, UAW-CI0; 
H. D. Oberdorfer, head of New 
Castle Products, Inc.; Frank 
Bland, city councilman and AFL 
contractor; Scott Chambers, 
newspaper editor; E. G. McQuinn, 
real estate owner and manufac- 
turer; Arthur W. Wright, county 
engineer; Ernest Guyer, city 
engineer. Quarterback: Mayor 
Sidney E. Baker; halfbacks, 
Clifford F. Payne and Floyd 
Hutchison, vresident and 
secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Fullback: Henry 
Chesick, chairman of the Citizen- 
ship Participation Committee. 





































plete reports of these talks were carried in the press, 
so that they reached the whole community. 


“Then the town was pretty well pledged to back it up 
even before Mayor Baker appointed the Plan Com- 
mission?” 

That’s right. 

“You said you knew what you wanted.” 

Yes, we want what Ashael Woodward had. 

“‘Who’s he?” 

He’s the first fellow that ever lived here. Came down 
along the east bank of Blue River, and built his cabin 
here about a century and a quarter ago. Behind that 
cabin was a fertile plain, and from his front door 
Ashael Woodward could look up and down one of the 
most beautiful river valleys in America. He had a 
home that was safe, and peaceful and satisfying, and 
that’s what we want for the people here today. 


“You were going to tell me about the people and what 
they think about this planning.” 


Well, it isn’t something they just think about; it’s 
something they’re helping to do. Everybody who can 
throw any light on the city’s problems is being en- 
listed to help. 


We went to the library officials, and said to them, 
“Now look here. Nobody on this City Plan Commis- 
sion ever had anything to do with a library; instead 
of us telling you what kind of a library you ought to 
have in 25 and 50 years, why don’t you tell us what 
the town will need then in the way of library facili- 
ties.” Today we have a report from the library board 
which is being given careful attention by the com- 
mission and our consultants. 


The active executives of the tuberculosis association, 


the welfare board, and the city schools have been 
asked to study the town’s health and delinquency 
problems. 


The commission is in constant touch with school 
officials regarding their needs, and the hospital is 
making a study similar to that prepared by the library. 


The commission knew that the business district was 
unsightly and needed some special attention, so we 
talked to the merchants’ committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce. If such a cleaning was good for the 
town, it was better for them, we told the merchants, 
and asked them to draft a program and submit it to 
the Plan Commission. As a result the commission now 
has from them a program calling for the elimination 
of every overhanging street sign, along with posts 
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L.E.:; Labor L.T.: Industry L.G.: Council 


LINE-UP FOR PLANNING 





L.H.B. 
C. of C. 
President 





and wires that clutter the business district, and the 
provision of ample parking facilities. 

These reports are gone over by the Plan Commission 
and then referred to the consultants for study, and 
it might interest you to know that the merchants’ 
plan for cleaning up the business district has been 
adopted exactly as they presented it. 


You see, we’ve really got a community that is working 
together to make the town as comfortable as your 
favorite slippers. 

“That’s all right for the merchants and the hospital 
board and some others, but what about the rank and 
file of your citizens?” 


As a matter of fact, we recognized the need to report 
to the people at large on the progress of the plan- 
ning. The newspapers have carried many news ar- 
ticles to keep the public informed as the planning 
progressed, and then we came to the place where 
we thought a comprehensive picture -of the planning 
ought to be given to the public. 


A booklet was prepared setting forth the problem as 
the Plan Commission understood it, our approach to 
its solution and the objectives and purposes which 
guide our work, and this was published by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


“What about tangible results?” 
We have at least three definite accomplishments. 


You know, of course, that the first thing this com- 
mission did was to get the best consultants we could 
find. We were convinced at the outset that the plan 
for New Castle would be just as good as the consul- 
tants we got, so we secured Saarinen and Swanson, 
of Birmingham, Mich. Every step of the way is a 
revelation of the importance of good technical assist- 
ance. I don’t believe any city can do a planning job 
that amounts to anything without it. 


But you wanted to know about tangible results. 


A general development plan has been completed to 
serve as a guide and key for all intermediate and 
Specific developments. 

We have submitted a proposal to the Indiana Highway 
Department for the reorganization of highways in 
= around New Castle, and this has been accepted 
oy them. 


A few nights ago several hundred citizens assembled 
In the Y.M.C.A. small gymnasium for a bit of com- 
munity business. 

There was a brief explanation by two or three speak- 








R.G.: Property R.T.: County R.E.: City 


C.: Press 


Q.B.: The Mayor 


F.B. R.H.B. 
Citizens’ C. of C. 
Group Chm. Secretary 





ers of a proposal made by the Plan Commission that 
the town spend $60,000 to buy ground and improve 
it for parking automobiles in and near the business 
district. Then Henry Chesick, chairman of the Cit- 
izenship Participation Committee, asked for volun- 
teers to carry the petitions to property owners in 
various districts of the city. 


A couple of school teachers asked for petitions. Sev- 
eral leaders of labor organizations, professional men, 
merchants, club women, property owners, salesmen, 
and housewives were soon in the procession. 


On the ground to be purchased there will be space to 
park between 1,000 and 1,200 cars. 


“T’ve seen a lot of Plan Commissions come and go, and 
I’m wondering if selfish interests here or there won’t 
undermine you. You know—somebody that wants a 
road past their filling station or a park across the 
street from them.” 


Every Plan Commission has to face this, but I’m per- 
suaded that there is less trouble because of selfish- 
ness than because of ignorance. Not ignorant peo- 
ple, but the failure of intelligent people to be in- 
formed about the planning. 


For the remaining few who are willing to put their 
own selfish interests ahead of the welfare of the com- 
munity, we are ready. 

Actively engaged in the planning are labor, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the boards of our various institu- 
tions, the press, and of course the city administra- 
tion which created the commission. That’s somewhat 
of a ball team, and frankly we’re ready to play any 
challengers. 

People have been used to shooting at Plan Commis- 
sions as though there were a year-around open season 
on them, but we expect to stand our ground, and those 
who want to play rough must not cry when they 
themselves get hurt. 

“Now let’s see if I’ve got this straight. 

“You wanted a good plan so you got good consultants. 


“You realize that even a good plan wouldn’t do your 
town any good stuck away in a pigeon hole, so you or- 
ganized the planning on a community-wide basis. 
“You set up human values as your objectives. You 
don’t want wider streets or more parks or greater 
wealth for their own sake, but a place for your people 
to live which shall be safe and peaceful and satisfying. 
“Is that it?” 

That’s it. 
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From the drive, the particular features are the wall planes, narrow windows and the dramatic projection of the carport 


Country House 


Perryville, R. I. 


ROCKWELL K. DUMOULIN, A.I.A., ARCHITECT 
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Photos by P. A. Dearbom 


Looking from hall toward living 
room. On the right is the curved 
wall of the store voom 
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in judging a house design, the criterion of integration of all elements 
is less clear-cut as a rule than in other types of structures; for there 
is frequently a strong personal equation, surrounding client, architect, 
or both, that tends to compromise logic. In the case of the house 
shown here, however, there appears to have been an unusually happy 
meeting of minds. The owners wanted a good house designed for 
their particular needs rather than one that would impress the neigh- 
bors or echo an old tradition, and the architect was both sympathetic 
to this sensible approach and competent to carry through a fresh, 
creative design without apology or qualification. 


From the point of view of coordination two features of 
| the design seem of special importance. The house grows 
out of three-dimensional considerations, rather than 
from plan alone. The living room, with its window wall, 
merited greater ceiling height and emphasis than other 
rooms; the structural device of a clerestory above lower 
roofs is a logical deSign expression. In turn, this allowed 
introduction of cross ventilation and light into the 
middle of the house and interior placement of one of the 
bath rooms. 

A change in level places the kitchen and dining space 
above the rest of the floor. Three 8-inch risers join the 
hall and kitchen; four 6-inch steps lead up from the 
living room to the dining space. The latter is further 
separated from the living room by only a low partition, 
designed to serve many purposes. 

The other feature that at once is apparent is the close 
coordination between the various rooms and specially 
| designed storage spaces. In both of the boys’ bedrooms 


SECT. THRU LR.-DR @ 
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View across the dining room bench to the vartition made up 
of buffet closets, record player, and other special-purpose 
built-in facilities. The bench is the ton portion of a low 
partition between dining and living space; the lower portion 
on the living room side provides space for a sofa back 
with a built-in shelf above 


The living room windows face south and east. See Page 94 for structural details. 








Exterior walls are of scored plywood. The roof overhang is designed to cope with the sun at different seasons 


a recess is provided alongside the closets for flush instal 
lation of drawers; in the master bedroom, there are n 
only a built-in dressing table and drawers, but a seriesa 
closets—some equipped with sliding trays—that we 
planned on the basis of actual possessions to be store 
rather than by rule of thumb. 


Direct framing of the big window into the fireplae 
exploits the distinctive qualities of each material, an 
the provision of space and a drip pan to take care @ 
condensation on the window glass is yet another instane 
of esthetics and function inseparably joined (see detail 
Page 94). 


Front to back: carport roof, hall win- Bis 
dows, other roof areas, and clerestory 
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The full-length dour and window are the exterior wall of the dining spac 
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easons ; 2 yar 
Interior walls are either plaster or plywood; closets and built-ins reduce 


the need for moveable furniture 


Kitchen 





General storage is amply provided in the 
closet-lined bedroom hall and a room specific- 
ally designed for the purpose (see plan) 
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; Living Room Details; 
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quately cover all the tangible factors involved such as size, weight and appearance, there are too 
many intangible factors which affect the results of service to be obtained. These include the re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturer and the organization which he maintains for cooperating with 
the architect and the user during the construction and entire life of the building. The descrip- 
tive specification also has many of the disadvantages of the ‘or equal’ type, inasmuch as the con- 
tractor may use a quotation on an inferior product and then of necessity attempt to force 
approval of this inferior product after the contract has been awarded. This leads to controversies 


and often delays construction of the building. 


“No,” he concluded, “there is no specification like the ‘base bid and alternate’ type. I mame a 
definite make of material or product; ask for alternates where desired; and provide that if the 
contractors wish to submit proposals on other 
makes, they may do so. They must, however, file 
their bids based upon the makes originally named 
and are required to state in the bid the addition 
or deduction to be made in case alternates are se- 
lected. I further specify that no substitutions will 
be allowed after contracts are signed. This ‘base 
bid and alternate’ specification provides for fair 
competition, insures reasonable costs and places 
the determination of both quality and price in the 


hands of my client and myself.” 
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Books 


JUST WHAT IS CONTEMPORARY 
ARCHITECTURE? 


Built in USA: 1932-1944, by Elizabeth 
Mock. Foreword by Philip L. Goodwin. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
1944. 128 pp., 206 photographs and 
drawings, $3.00. 


Published in connection with the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s architectural 
exhibition of the same name (part of 
its fifteenth anniversary show, “Art 
in Progress”), this modestly sized book 
shows, the Museum says, “ .. . the 
setting in which some Americans now 
live, in which all Americans could live.” 


In his short preface Mr. Goodwin first 
traces the history of the Modern Mu- 
seum’s Architectural Department, then 
rehearses the methods by which exam- 
ples of architecture were selected for 
the exhibition, and relates the Depart- 
ment’s function to that of the Museum 
as a whole. Part of this is a record of 
fact, but when he gets to methods of 
selection Mr. Goodwin raises again 
questions which many have asked: Why 
was this building selected, that not? 
Why were certain types of buildings 
omitted? Why are certain architects not 
represented? Summed up, he answers 
all of these by referring to the admit- 
tedly high standards which were set for 
acceptance of architectural works. This 
is fair enough; yet might not an expla- 
nation of these standards help? Even 
though brief, a statement of the bases 
for judgment might clear some of the 
esoteric mist from the contemporary 
architectural landscape. Like other de- 
votees of the contemporary in architec- 
ture (even including, at times, the 
editors of PENCIL POINTS and the Archi- 
tectural Forum’s master-straddlers) the 
Museum of Modern Art has often been 
guilty of talking to itself, or at least 
of using such language that many 
Americans must find its pronouncements 
unintelligible. 


The point here is not buried in any 
disagreement with the Museum’s selec- 
tions. These were almost uniformly ex- 
cellent, although we, too, have wondered 
if the Museum had not been dazzled by 
certain names. But if one believes, as 
the Museum apparently does, that the 
level of our architectural design can be 
raised only when the new has popular 
approval, why bemuse the populace? 


Something of the same criticism might 
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be leveled at Elizabeth Mock’s appraisal 
of our architectural advance in twelve 
years. Compared to the total bulk of the 
book, her critique is short. It is also 
potent. It is also, in spots, couched in 
jargon. For example, in speaking of the 
freedom of contemporary design, she 
trips heavily over that familiar obstacle, 
love of the super-cute: “Certainly no 
general dissolution of the right angle 
has taken place .. .” Just between us 
fellows, that’s pretty good, but imagine 
the extent and kind of its influence upon 
a rugged individualist of an architect 
in Des Moines. 


Yet this fault is small in comparison 
with the true worth of the critique as 
a whole, and has been dealt with first 
only to get done with it. Despite the 
somewhat detached manner in which it 
is written, Mrs. Mock’s piece is one of 
the few truly perceptive discussions of 
the origins, extent, meaning, and hopes 
of contemporary architectural design. 
She succeeds in bringing together, in 
such a way that their influence upon one 
another is readily understandable, some 
very diverse elements: Frank Lloyd 
Wright, the Bauhaus, and Le Corbusier; 
Sears Roebuck and Company and city 
planning; structural materials, Hopi 
villages, and George Fred Keck’s solar 
houses. The juxtaposition is not that 
close, of course; but one finishes reading 
the essay with a slight feeling of bewil- 
derment—and a very proper awe—at 
the number of facets, or components, or 
driving forces, which compose this thing 
we so glibly call architecture. It is good 
to have them so logically related to one 
another. 


Pictorially, the book is also noteworthy. 
Only those who, like magazine editors, 
have been confronted during this war 
by the problem of getting more and 
better stuff on fewer, poorer, and 
smaller pages, can fully appreciate the 
technical difficulties involved. The selec- 
tion of photographs is excellent in that 
the essential character of each project 
carries through to the reader. Above 
all else, that surely is the prime func- 
tion of such a volume. 


FRANK G. LOPEZ 


Reviews 


by Rita Davidson and William Smull 


CONTEMPORARY CREDO 


Three Lectures on Architecture. Origi- 
nally delivered as lectures at the Uni- 
versity of California in April 1942, by 
Eric Mendelsohn. Preface by William 
C. Hays. University of California Press 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles), 1944. 48 
pp. 50 illustrations. 


From a thousand founts come words— 
spoken and printed—purportedly defin- 
ing the timeless principles necessary 
to guide the architectural profession 
into a new world of functional and 
beautiful buildings expressive of a 
democratic society. In Eric Mendel- 
sohn’s three lectures (Architecture in 








a World Crisis; Architecture Today; 
and Architecture in a Rebuilt World) 
delivered at the University of California 
can be found the credo of one modern 
architect. 


Mr. Mendelsohn’s analysis attempts to 
place architecture in a cultural position 
comparable to, though somewhat greater 
than, those of other arts and letters, 
His relating of the progress in any one 
field to that in another usually is valid, 
However, the discussions of modern fine 
arts and of modern psychology suffer 
both from his “arm-chair” type of criti- 
cism and the almost complete ideological 
chaos in those fields. 


There can be little doubt where Eric 
Mendelsohn stands on eclecticism, and 
he produces all the arguments known 
against the copybook spirit. Though 
we have heard and read it before, his 
engaging style and excellent command 
of language make these lectures a wel- 
come summing-up of the anti-eclectic 
point of view—a veritable coup de 
grace. His arguments are particularly 
convincing because he himself has pro- 
duced first-class architecture illustra- 
tive of the essential rightness of his 
principles. 


Every architect and intellectually con- 
scious person should enjoy these lectures 
and profit from having the book on his 
shelf. The slightly smaller-than-post- 
age-stamp-size illustrations which dot 
the pages might be criticized although 
they are exceptionally clear and save 
the cost of full-page spreads. 


PRIVATE PLANNING IN ENGLAND 


Adapting War-Time Sites to Post-War 
Uses. Booklet showing the proposed 
treatment of sites chosen for industrial 
purposes and a method of survey for 
the selection of suitable sites, by Slough 
Estates Limited, London, England, 
1944. 31 pp. 19 color maps specially 
prepared by the Association for Plan- 
ning and Regional Reconstruction. 


The Slough Estates Limited is selling 
a product—planning. This neatly ar- 
ranged booklet is an advertising release 
directed, apparently, at English “Plan- 
ning and Development Companies, Au- 
thorities, or Corporations who may be 
considering the development of wartime 
sites, both industrially and agricultur- 
ally.” This organization, which operated 
similarly after World War I, has chosen 
a simple “sample” method of selling 
its services today. A particular site, 
a war-born industrial center and its 
environs, is described, and three possi- 
ble schemes of development are sug- 
gested. In using color maps specially 
prepared by the Association of Planning 
and Regional Reconstruction (APRR), 
industrial, agricultural, and integrated 
(balanced industry and agriculture) 
developments are presented concisely 
and convincingly. A great role is 
assigned to the state in these planning 
schemata with private development 
operated through large groups. Several 
maps which indicate the types of in- 


(Continued on page 104) 
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“PINT ANNOUNCES, 


a fosticar standardization 
of shower catinel styes 


To establish a standard for architects and plumbers to use in 
future construction, Fiat is presenting the following *sizes to 
the trade now for the purpose of expediting postwar planning. 
Fiat showers will be classified into four groups according to 
structural design (details to be announced later) based on the 
general price range of prewar models. 

















































GROUP NO. 1 32 x 32 x 76 


Skipper type, 
low cost shower 


32 x 32 x 80 
GROUP NO.2 36 x 36 x 80 
Cadet t : 
satin Gai shower 36 x 36 x 80 (corner) 
32 x 32 x 80 
GROUP NO. 3 36 x 36 x 80 
henge Ensign type, | 40 x 40 x 80 (corner) 
or ‘above average 
installations 
32 x 32 x 80 
36 x 36 x 80 
GROUP NO. 4 40 x 36 x 80 
Admiral type, 36 x 40 x 80 
de luxe class 


ie 40 x 40 x 80 (corner) 


*Measurements conform to the 
American Institute of Architects 
. 4” unit module system. 


Fiat's postwar line of showers will be 
modernized to take full advantage of 
advanced design and recent material 
developments. Included will be stand- 
ard types of receptors for tile, slate 
and glass walls and a complete line 
of glass doors with the exclusive Fiat 


adjustable jam feature. All shower 





cabinet models will retain the distinc- 
AVAILABLE FOR DELIVERY NOW 


No. 85—the best shower made un- ; 
der wartime material restrictions. beauty and trouble-free construction 


tive Fiat characteristics — leakproof, 


Full size, 36 x 36 x 78—Deep type ‘ 
receptor —Heavy 4” MASONITE that have made Fiat showers the 
walls. standard of value with the trade for 


No. 80—Volunteer, has remarkable 
' Vv -fiv 7 
strength and is easily erected. Size, a five momen 


32 x 32 x 76 and 30 x 30 x 76. 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1205 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
21-45 Borden Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. . 32 S. San Gabriel Bivd., Pasadena 8, Cal- 
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(Continued from page 102) 


formation required to make such plans 
are reprinted from a larger technical 
study on “A Rapid Method of District 
Survey” by APRR. 

With few words and illustrations, the 
Slough Estates indicates the advantages 
to the individual of organized, controlled 
development and a realization that pri- 
vate enterprise must fit itself into the 
publicly planned postwar world. It all 
adds up to excellent sales publicity 
for the company and incidentally pro- 
vides interesting evidence of the major 
role Englishmen of all stations feel 
planning must play. 


A HOUSING PROGRAM FOR AN 
ECONOMY OF ABUNDANCE 


Good Shelter for Everyone, pampiilet 
issued by CIO Committee on Housing 
in collaboration with CIO Post-War 
Planning Committee, October 1943. 10 
cents per copy. 

Memorandum on Post War Urban Hous- 
ing, pamphlet issued by United Auto- 
mobile Workers-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, 1944. 25 cents per copy. 
Politics in Housing, by R. J. Thomas, 
pamphlet published by International 
Union, UAW-CIO, 1944. 10 cents per 
copy. 

Homes for Workers in Planned Com- 
munities Through Collective Action, 
pamphlet issued by United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 1943. 

It is the firm opinion of Catherine 
Bauer (Modern Housing) “ .. . that 
there never will be any realistic hous- 
ing movement in this country until the 
workers and consumers themselves take 
a hand in the solution of this problem.” 
In Europe the trade union movement 
has been instrumental in achieving 
housing reform. However, American 
labor organizations until very recently 
circumscribed. their interests around 
purely economic reasoning and were not 
vocal in demanding decent shelter. 
Consequently, dwellings for workers 
have been inadequate and, as the CIO 
admits, “the lack of such demand here 
is the principal reason for the failure 
to accomplish anything worth while in 
this country.” 

However, labor interest in the housing 
problem has been synchronized with the 
emergence of the Congress of Industri- 
al Organizations as a political force 
through its organ, the Political Action 
Committee. The union utterances re- 
viewed below have been addressed pri- 
marily to such earmarked audiences 
as the CIO membership, labor as a 
consumer body, and those United Au- 
tomobile Workers (UAW-CIO)* who 


* International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Breakers. 


Below: @ Dust-tight Lighting 
Panelboard and Cabinet for wall 
or exposed column mounting. 
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Above: €f) Dust-tight Power Panelboard 
with 225 and €00 Amp Frame Circuit 














exposed arcs may set off disastrous explosions. 


Guard against this danger by installing 


DUST-TIGHT Light and Power PANELBOARDS 


They are approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., for “Class II, Groups F and G, 
Hazardous Locations.”’ This includes coal mines, 
coal processing plants, shell-loading plants, 
grain mills, and other places where dust is a 
dangerous factor. 

These panelboards have a solid steel front 
plate, gasketed all around, and secured with 
screws to an extra wide box flange. They are fur- 
ther rendered dust-tight with welded hubs for 
conduit outlets, welded box corners, and handle 
bushings riveted directly to the steel cover plate. 
External mounting brackets are provided, to 
maintain the dust-tight construction. 


The circuits are externally operated by a 


Write for Bulletin 67 


which contains descriptions, sizes, capacities, wiring dia- 
grams, prices and suggested specifications . . . Frank Adam 


Electric Company, Box 357, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


mechanism of new @ design. The handles oper- 
ate through dust-tight bushings, and engage the 
regular handles of the circuit breakers inside the 
cabinet. ON and OFF positions are indicated on 
the front of the cabinet. 


@ Dust-tight Panelboards are of the circuit 
breaker type. Capacities of Power Panels: 15 to 
600 amperes, 250 volts AC or DC, and 600 volts 
AC. Lighting Panels, standard or narrow column 
type, equipped with @@ Type AC Thermag or: 
@® Dublbrak Circuit Breakers (or other types of 
ranch-circuit circuit breakers). Available with 
4 to 42 circuits, 50 amperes or less, for 3 wire, 
single phase, or 4 wire, 3 phase mains, with lugs 
only, or main breaker. 





The same form of construction 
but with rubber (or equivalent) 
type of gasket is available for 
VAPOR PROOF installation. 
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Teh let your reputation for promptness lie 


around on the shipping room floor. When 


a customer marks his order ‘“‘RUSH’— call for 
AIR EXPRESS pick-up and get it on its way as early 
in the day as possible! That’s the secret of fastest 


delivery by AIR EXPRESS—a service that moves 






cargo on swift Airlines schedules around the clock, 


for war and reconversion jobs. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
for Every Business 


With additional planes and space available for all types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. And shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges —as a result of increased efficiency developed 
to meet wartime demands. 

WRITE TODAY for ‘“‘North, East, South, West’— an informative booklet that 


will stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-10, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 





Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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are potential homebuilders. Of all un- 
ions in the CIO the automobile workers 
et al have been most vigorous in this 
campaign and most prolific in supple- 
mentary writings. R. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the UAW and chairman of the 
National CIO Committee on Housing, 
has been responsible for the appearance 
of four statements on housing policy. 


According to the CIO Housing Com- 
mittee’s pamphlet, Good Shelter fo, 
Everyone, there is an annual need for 
1,500,000 homes for the next ten to 
twenty years if adequate housing is to 
be secured for all. Of this number pri- 
vate enterprise is equipped to build two- 
thirds, leaving only 500,000 units to be 
provided in the form of public housing. 
Private builders are urged to make 
every effort to tackle their one million 
unit quota alone. However, recognizing 
the possibility of the construction in- 
dustry’s inability to reach this total 
(since in 1925, the industry’s peak 
year, only 900,000 homes were pro- 
duced), public and cooperative housing 
are called upon to make up any deficit. 


Strikingly enough, the CIO calls for 
policies designed to stimulate the use 
of modern techniques, prefabrication, 
and mass production of materials, 
thereby dispelling the traditional 
notion that all labor will attempt to 
deter technological advance. To realize 
this aim and to remedy the housing 
shortage the following proposals are 
offered: the establishment of a Nation- 
al Planning Office, the reconstitution of 
the National Housing Agency as a per- 
manent federal agency, the enlarge- 
ment of the functions of local housing 
authorities, governmental assistance to 
private capital seeking entrance into 
the housing market and labor repre- 
sentation on all housing and planning 
bodies. The latter is indicative of the 
bid which labor is making for a place 
in the housing movement as the repre- 
sentative of a large segment of Ameri- 
can consumers. These “housing planks” 
will serve to achieve maximum produc- 
tivity in the construction industry and 
will relate the housing problem to the 
over-all needs of each community and 
the national economy. They are being 
supported by CIO labor, which will give 
political endorsement to candidates whe 
are committed to advance these aims. 


Recognition of the relation of housing 
to regional and local planning is ac- 
corded in the succinct Memoranduin on 
Post War Urban Housing. The bro- 
chure deals with housing from the con- 
sumers’ viewpoint in terms of interest 
to the layman, who is encouraged to 
participate in the discussions of the 


(Continued on page 108) 
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The United States Plywood Corporation 
in cooperation with Arts & Architecture, 
invites your entry to the second annual 


contest for the design of a small post-war home. 


The competition . . . open to all architects, engi- 
neers, designers, draftsmen and students . . . started 
officially September 20, 1944 and runs for three 
months until December 20, midnight. Entries will 
be accepted up to that time at the office of Arts & 


Architecture, and are eligible if postmarked no later. 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
616 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Weldwood Plywood and Plywood products 


Douglas Fir Northern Hardwoods 
California Pine Southern Hardwoods 
Tekwood * Armorply* Weldwood 
Tempered Tekwood * Low pressure plastics 
Molded Weldwood Tempreg * 


*Registered trademarks 











$2500.00 IN PRIZES 
WILL BE DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Ss oe a te Od $1250.00 
yo en ee 500.00 
I ie sista sek io 250.00 
Honorable Mention... 100.00 
Honorable Mention... 100.00 
Honorable Mention . . . 100.00 
Honorable Mention... 100.00 
Honorable Mention... 100.00 


Winning designs will be exhibited in princi- 
pal cities all over the United States. Full credit 
will be given the designer. 


There are no entry fees of any kind. You can 
get complete information on rules and regu- 
lations by writing to Mr. Sumner Spaulding, 
Arts & Architecture, 3305 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 5, California. 


The United States Plywood Corporation is 
happy to offer jointly this opportunity for the 
expression of ideas that must now be upper- 
most in the minds of all concerned with the 
improvement of the American standard of 


living. 
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IT'S NO FEAT 


to turn out professional- 
looking, neat-as-a-pin 
drawings fast with any 
one of the four widely- 
known Arkwright Trac- 
ing Coths. 






CAN'T BE BEAT! 


For real high-grade 
work, the uniformly- 
woven base cloth and 
specially processed sur- 
face of Arkwright Trac- 
ing Cloths, entirely free 
from imperfections, just 
can’t be beat. 


















































TRY A SHEET! 


_Send today for free 
samples of Arkwright 
Tracing Cloths ... see 
the difference they 
make in your work. 
Arkwright Finishing 
Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 





Sold by leading drawing 
material dealers everywhere 






TRACING /CLO1 
> AMERICA’S STANDARD FOR OVER 20 


SAS 3 
SS 
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various proposals to rebuild our cities 
An eight-point program is offered as 
a remedy for the ever-spreading socia] 
and economic fissures threatening the 
metropolitan areas. These urban ills 
resulted from rapid unplanned growth 
and, subsequently, unorganized decen- 
tralization to the suburbs. One of the 
major re-adjustments sought is a better 
relationship between the taxes collected 
and the increasing cost of city services, 


The creation of Metropolitan Regional 
Planning Agencies with comprehensive 
powers for the establishment and ad- 
ministration of a master plan is urged. 
Interrelated with this are programs 
for slum clearance, blight prevention, 
extensive home building for middle 
and low income groups, _ subsidized 
housing, protection of public equity in 
land, orderly disposition of war hous- 
ing, and design control. 


The last is proposed in the belief that 
the visual forms taken by building con- 
struction help stimulate man to higher 
goals. Likewise, good design makes a 
substantial contribution to civic sta- 
bility, thereby tending to preserve 
property values. This control can be 
achieved, they say, by (1) the establish- 
ment of machinery to control publicly 
the maintenance of a high standard 
of visual design for all building con- 
struction; (2) the coordination of the 
basic theory of design control with 
various interpretations so that a pleas- 
ing flexible neighborhood character will 
result; (3) the discouragement of the 
slavish imitation of traditional forms 
which regiments buildings into a fixed 
neighborhood pattern; (4) the encour- 
agement of an imaginative use of mod- 
ern techniques in planning and con- 
struction to meet the needs of our time; 
and (5) the accomplishment of the 
foregoing through the expansion of 
existing public agencies or through the 
creation of new agencies with adequate 
authority to achieve the desired ends. 
The Memorandum’s program can be 
realized only by a simultaneous attack 
on all eight points and in the light of 
these principles: a social point of view, 
a large-scale coordinated approach to 
all factors that have been stumbling 
blocks to corrective action, conserva- 
tion of natural resources and elimina- 
tion of wasteful practices, and the 
maintenance of full employment. These 
desiderata were underlined by Mr. 
Thomas in a speech before the first 
National Convention of the Public 
Housing Conference in March 1944, 
which talk subsequently appeared 4s 
a leaflet entitled Politics in Housing. 
He contended that the forces of prog- 
ress and reaction were pitted in the 
political fight and urged that the hous- 
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(Continued from page 108) 


ing program be spared from becoming 
political capital. One of his chief pro- 
posals was substantial public aid for 
private entrepreneurs by a reduction 
in mortgage interest rates, longer per- 
iods for amortization, and assistance 
in the acquisition and assembiy of 
suitable land. 


In an effort to by-pass the speculative 
operator and obtain decent housing in 
planned communities at a price workers 
can’ afford, the UAW entered the 
domain of cooperative housing with a 


program for Homes for Workers in 
Planned Communities Through Col- 


lective Action (1943). The union rec- 
ognized that thousands of UAW mem- 
bers will be buying homes immediately 
after the war. If they do not buy them 
collectively through their union thev 
will buy them individually from spec- 
ulative operators at whatever terms 
are available to them. The formation 
of Housing Committees in each local is 
encouraged to circumvent the specu- 
lator. Potential home builders will work 


their resources to purchase sites and 
employ architects to create a planned 
community. In addition to the actual 
cost savings available because of mass 
action, a greatly improved product is 
expected. 


Well thought out as the plan is, there 
have been two major omissions. It 
would seem to be an implied obligation 
for a union interested in housing to 
educate its membership to the financial 
hazards of home ownership. Workers 
should be forewarned that their liability 
will extend for one or two decades and 
that the amount committed should be 
estimated in terms of long-range earn- 
ing power, and not on the basis of 
present war savings. The discussion 
has no provision for safeguarding the 
owner’s equity in the event of default. 
Thus, although the odious type of de- 
Neloper would be avoided, the owner 
Would still be subject to the financial 
institution which holds his mortgage 
and to the personal vicissitudes involved 
therein. 








A more prudent course, possibly, would 
ave been the advocating of planned 
arge-scale cooperative communities of 
nixed housing—flats and duplex apart- 
ments—for workers. There would be 
lo need for these apartments to be 
fsigned as traditional multi-story 
Wellings. They could be two-story 
tached units including such amenities 
Sa porch and a back yard. Shelter of 
IS type would satisfy the quest for 
ome comforts, individuality, and pri- 
racy, while affording centralized ser- 
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for Sharp, 
eadable PRINTS 


Tracings you can reproduce with clarity 
down to the finest detail—that’s an extra 
you get with the Hi-Density lead in your 
MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE. The smoothness of this 
superlative drawing pencil brings you 
economy of effort, hence better work. 
18 uniformly graded degrees. Ask a 
Van Dyke dealer to prove these impor- 
tant statements. And send coupon for 


the Van Dyke Slide Rule. 
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UNIFORM TEXTURE 





ee SMOOTH SURFACE 
If the job's worth the time of dping— it's 
worth doing on cloth. Your kni e-sharp 
pencil lines produce prints so clean-cut 
they could have been made from-ipk drawings ! 
Hard pencil drawings made on cloth stand vu 
under handling~ and come out of the files next 
year, or later~still in fine condition, read 
to deliver sharp prints. Select/the cloth 
that svits your purpose and for all up-to-date 
refinements~be sure it's POST tracing cloth. 












Other Post Tracing Medium 
include a wide variety of 
bond papers and pre-age 
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Main Office: THE FREDERICK POST CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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vicing and removing individual finaa- 
cial responsibility. 

Labor has tossed its hat into the ring! 
The reforms it seeks can be achieved 
through the employment of the best 
features of private enterprise. 


SCHOOL ANNUAL 

The American School and University, 
A yearbook devoted to the design, con- 
struction, equipment, utilization, and 
maintenance of educational buildings 
and grounds. American School Publish- 
ing Company. New York, 1944. Six- 
teenth Annual Edition, 441 pp. 


The little red schoolhouse is_ being 
followed into limbo by the big clumsy 
factory structure which succeeded it. 
Modern principles of design, modern 
apparatus and materials have re- 
sponded to the demands of current 
educational methods to bring functional 
school buildings closer to reality. Possi- 
bly because the American School and 
University Yearbook is designed to 
serve almost as a catalogue of school 
supply companies, utilization of archi- 
tectural advances is strongly encour- 
aged in its thirty-odd articles; yet credit 
should be given for the emphasis on 
utilitarian architecture. 

The articles are grouped in five sections, 
each with appropriate advertisements. 
“Planning and Designing a _ School 
Plant” constitutes the first; the dis- 
cussions here set the keynote for the 
rest of the book, an appreciation of the 
role of the school in the education of 
young citizens. The problems faced in 
introducing contemporary design into 
school building programs are presented 
and the role of school building codes 
is emphasized. 


John E. Nichols’ article has an interest- 
ing suggestion for democratic codes 
adjustable to changing conditions. His 
proposed law would be mainly “‘informa- 
tive’—stating the principles desirable 
for guiding the architect and lay people 
who plan the school. It would emphasize 
the optimum standards and only inci- 
dentally provide for minimum require- 
ments. By removing the emphasis from 
the minima, Mr. Nichols hopes to end 
their role as the maxima; by presenting 
principles, he plans to give guidance to 
the administrators in granting excep- 
tions where the spirit is correct but 
the detail does not conform with pre 
vious ideas. Such a code deserves study 
as a possible solution for a contempo- 
rary general building code. 


The second section, “Special Features 
of the School Plant,” points up the 
great role which schools will play in the 
community and the improved facilities 
they will provide for public contact 
with educational programs. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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In this attractive modern home designed by 
Architect Richard J. Neutra of Los Angeles, 
the spacious feeling is further enhanced by 
the use of a large mirror which extends from 
the left of the glass wall in the foreground, 
back alongside the lily pond. 









Give your interiors a “feel” of outdoor spaciousness 


with Chaylight Exgineering 


When there’s plenty of glass to bring the day- 
light in when there’s no visual barrier 
between indoors and outdoors . . . rooms seem 
bigger, brighter and more pleasant in many 
ways. 

In cold climates, the use of large glass areas 
has sometimes presented a problem of ex- 
cessive heat loss. No longer need it be a prob- 


lem — for those areas can be glazed with 


Thermopane — the new Libbey-Owens:Ford 
multiple-pane insulating unit. 

You can have Thermopane in sizes from 
8°x8" up to 60”x 100”—in a variety of thick- 
nesses in plate glass and many other types. 
Thermopane fits into a modified single sash, 
just like a single pane of regular glass. For 
full information, write to Libbey-Owens-Ford 


Glass Co., 11104 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, O. 
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PLANNED FORM WORK 
SPEEDS CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


































s wil , consultation 
on the proper types oftForms and Form:-Ties to be: used for, 
a given job; estimates on job requirements and recom-) 5 
mendations on specific Form problems. _ : Ss 


be 


; ihknoud furnishes layout and detail plans cov- | 


-“@ring ties and their application to the form work. 


: : 
Kichmond @ method of packing and shipping in 


accordance with layout plans is a distinct service in itself. 
Richmond’s system of labels and color designations as 
applied to all cartons and bundles is a definite time-saver, 
and eliminates confusion. In short, the right material gets 
to the right spot, without delay. 


g 
Kichmond @ Tyscru principle is that of a wire coil 


wound to the contour of a lag thread to receive and de- 
velop the full strength of the Richmond Tylag bolt. This 
bolt, by reason of its simple construction and fast thread, 
can be re-used indefinitely with no depreciation. For 
instance...’ diameter Richmond Tyscrus have a 5 turn 
coil (resistance welded) to each end of high tensile wires. 
These coils are 1” in length, hence they have 5 threads 
per inch as against 13 machine threads per inch on other 
tie systems. This is an immediate saving of better than 
50% in tightening and stripping-time per tie. 


Kichmoud v) policy of loaning its Form-Tie 


working parts (tools) free of any rental charge is 
a big factor in reduced costs because you only 
pay for lost parts, not for their usage. 






Form-Ty Engineering Guide on Request. 
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RICHMOND screw 


ANCHOR COMPANY, INC. 
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New schools will not long remain useful 
without maintenance which is above 
the standards of the past. The next 
section, devoted to “Maintenance and 
Operation of the School Plant,” indi- 
catesehe great progress which is being 
made in these fields. The principles of 
scientific maintenance used in most 
large plants are being applied to 
schools where, after all, the investment 
is at least as great and the usage as 
hard. 


With advance in educational methods 
during recent years has came a greater 
capital outlay in apparatus designed to 
teach technical subjects. The fourth sec- 
tion, “Instructional Materials,” covers 
not only shop and scientific apparatus 
but library design, textbooks, and the 
use of radio. 


Without “Management” (the fifth sec- 
tion) the modern school would de- 
teriorate quickly. As a _ large-scale 
enterprise, modern business methods 
of collecting and keeping records are 
essential. So, too, is knowledge of the 
financial structure of the educational 
system in order that planning will 
include all factors affecting education. 


Future schools should be the result of 
intelligent planning with its solution 
of the intricate problems involved in 
contemporary educational buildings. A 
new appreciation of the problems of 
circulation and progressive education 
requirements, as well as of the new 
materials and facilities, will make the 
postwar school a place which attracts 
and inspires youths and adults alike. 


RESEARCH PRODUCES STARTLING 
RESULTS 

The Housing Market in New York City 
A Study for the Institute of Publv 
Administration, by Herbert Swan. Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation, New York 
1944. 204 pp., 41 tables, 16 charts, $2.00. 


Economic man is up to his tricks agail. 
The old catchwords “fair market 
price,” “automatic mechanism,” “open 
market,” “under conditions of stable 
population and full employment ... 
have been revamped and skillfully di 
rected by Herbert Swan against the un- 
balance of the New York City housing 
market. His analysis of the local real 
estate doldrums and his solutions may 
be summed up as follows: 





Inasmuch as the “housing market is.-: 
the mechanism developed to secure the 
most effective use of land and building 
in our local economy (and) when this 
mechanism breaks down, chaos and dis- 
integration overtake the housing struc 
ture,” the clue to the problem is in the 
articulation between a fluid demand for, 
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Would you like a free 


“Comes the end of the war and | won't have much use for a 
shootin’ iron. But I'm certainly going to need a whole flock of Techno-TONE 


drawing pencils for the job of reconversion. 


"Yes, Sir, a drawing pencil is going to re-design the world—convert Quonset 
huts into right pretty bungalows, fix up ATC transports to haul commercial 
freight, convert tanks into farm tractors, change troopships into luxury liners 


...and you'll see PT Boats competing in 4th of July Regattas.” 


No, Johnny is not indulging in fantasy. When American industry adapts 
wartime discoveries for the benefit of mankind, Winner Techno-TONE and 
other good drawing pencils will translate the genius of Engineers, Designers, 


Architects and Draftsmen into plans for a better world. 


Winner Techno-TONE is made of famous Techno-TONE graphite, refined of 
all impurities, accurately graded in 17 degrees and proudly bearing the 
imprint of the House of A. W. Faber. 


If you are engaged 100% 


somple in your favorite in War Work, write to us 


degree? Be sure to for prices 
specify grade, such as = 13c each 
H, 2-H, etc. Please state AT DRAWING, 


the quantity BLUEPRINTERS, 
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(Continued from page 118) 


and an inflexible supply of, dwellings. 
Two factors have prevented an equating 
of supply and demand in the past: mar- 
ket rigidity accentuated by government 
controls and a lack of factual informa- 
tion about the housing structure. 


Controls imposed by the government— 
rent laws, mortgage moratoria, restric- 
tions on sales, tax exemption for new 
construction—have served only to aug- 
ment the evils they were designed to 
remedy and have worked against sale at 
a “fair market price.” With a minimum 
of restrictions the market could liqui- 
date its investments as desired and so 
keep the housing market open. Failing 
this, a new system of property tenure 
may be inevitable, as recently illustrated 
by the rise of public housing projects 
and insurance company developments. 


Dearth of information has made for a 
haphazard and unstable market. “Dis- 
semination of salient factors affecting 
real estate would tend to minimize fluc- 
tuations and thereby place real estate 
upon a more stable basis.” Life tables 
similar to those used by insurance 
schemes for human beings should be 
prepared to chart building obsolescence. 


Such actuarial information would guard 
against premature deterioration and 
would make possible the forecasting of 
future need for replacements. Data are 
needed as well about family income, 
sales, conversions, mortgages, fore- 
closures, vital statistics, and other fac- 
tors which affect the shelter mart. 


In addition to market revitalization by 
diminution of controls and expansion 
of available information, full employ- 
ment at decent wages is imperative if 
good housing is to be maintained. This 
will insure that “housing standards will 
automatically advance to as high levels 
as the local economy can _ support.” 
Lastly, the above must be developed 
within the framework of a master plan, 
particularly via neighborhood corpora- 
tions exercising definite legal powers 
over their areas. 


Such is the program Mr. Swan outlines 
to pull New York’s housing out of its 
depression. Fortunately, not all of his 
dissections follow the pattern of the 
“invisible hand” school of economics. 
Neoclassicism would repudiate the fol- 
lowing brand of thinking, which cer- 
tainly does not imply automatic adjust- 
ment: “Why cannot new mechanisms 
be devised in collaboration between the 
construction industry and municipal 
officials with a view to establishing 
effective controls over buildings and 
neighborhoods ... ?” “. .. If stable 
development is to be achieved, the con- 
struction industry must function within 


the framework of the master plan.” It 
is to the author’s credit that despite his 
orthodox economic leanings his pro- 
posals generally are not constrained 
within the limits set by his traditional 
supply-and-demand analysis. 

At the point where leave is taken of 
Alfred Marshall and Adam Smith, the 
discussion has realistic meaning. The 
proposal for greater research and devel- 
opment of statistics pertaining to hous- 
ing is noteworthy, provided undue 
weight is not given it as a solution. 
Despite earlier disapproval of restraints, 
recognition (in the latter half of the 
study) that there should be controls 
and activity within a planned boundary 
indicates awareness of the urban rede- 
velopment problem in twentieth century 
economic terms. However, the plea for 
a return to home ownership in New 
York City seems more wistful than pos- 
sible, for, were Swan to follow his own 
method of reasoning, the decline in home 
ownership could be justified statistically 
in terms of current family size, mores, 
income and occupational structure. 


The study is extremely valuable as a 
sizeable collection of factual informa- 
tion on housing, particularly as pointed 
up in the numerous tables and charts. 
The jargon is predominately that of the 
economist but the subject matter makes 
sound reference material. A good prece- 
dent has been set for placing future 
market analyses of residential real 
estate on a firm quantitative base. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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May we send you 
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450 EAST OHIO sT., CHICAGO 1 
Toronto, Canada London, 


WITH AUTUMN comes the real 
test of a heating system. Chilly 
nights, warm mid-days, sharp friv- 
olous winds, mild summer breezes 
—these together make an up-and- 
down heating demand that only a 
completely flexible heating system 
Dunham Differential 
Heating, thru the temperature range 
ible by its control of both 
rors Seer d the volume of 
the steam, meets every demand of 
this or any other heating weather. 
No window opening, no radiator — | 
no manual supervi- | 
hought about it, 
for Dunham Differential Heating is | 
as absolute in its automatic contre 
both day and night, as it 1s in Hts 
ability to supply, with minimum hi 
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trol, 


mount 


Brochure 632 entitled 4 


“High Altitude Heating”? You'll find h 
s well as interesting. 
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c. A, DUNHAM © 1, ILL. 
























Only Dunham meets ALL 
Control needs. Differen- 
tial Heating takes on the 
whole burden of maintain- 
ing comfort-level temper- 
atures at all times, in all 
parts of a building, in all 
weather conditions, under 
variables in service and 
occupancy. 
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Manufacturer of the U. S. Navy’s 
Famous Quonset Hut 


TRAN 
TEEL 


DIVISION OF GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
1130 PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











SPORTSMAN’S DREAM 





A Peacetime Use for the Quonset Hut 


When the time comes to exchange a tommy-gun for a deer 
rifle and a machete for a fly rod, the advantages of Stran-Steel 
engineering will open up a whole new field of architectural 
development. 


Stran-Steel’s revolutionary military development in steel build- 
ings with 100 per cent demountable frames offers a portability 
and a permanency unmatched by any other method of construc- 
tion. The economy of steel will be applied to warehouses, farm 
buildings and industrial buildings . . . to homes, multiple dwell- 
ings, cottages, and cabins in the woods. The light-gauge steel 
forms a rigid framework which will not sag—resists termites and 
dry-rot—and can be easily transported and erected. The special 
patented nailing groove for applying collateral materials makes 
possible cuts in building time and materials. 


Stran-Steel’s flexibility in use affords the architect wide latitude 
in design to meet tomorrow s building needs. 


NATIONAL STE EA CORPORATION 
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(Continued from page 120) 


AFTER TEN YEARS— 


Planning for the Small American City, 
by Russell Van Nest Black in collabora- 
tion with Mary Hedges Black. Public 
Administration Service No. 87 (for- 
merly No. 32) Chicago, Illinois, 1944. 
86 pp. $1.00 


The second revision of Russell Van Nest 








Black’s primer in planning for small 
cities departs only slightly from the 
original. In a few instances current 
illustrations have been used in lieu of 
plates now obsolete. The chapter on the 
legal background of city planning has 
been revamped completely and the dis- 
cussion has been related to changes 
which the war has brought. The book 
continues to be as sound and practical 
a guide for urban planning in areas of 
50,000 er less as when published orig- 
inally, more than a decade ago. Walter 
Blucher of the American Society of 
Planning Officials has written the new 
foreword. 
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Post-War Window Areas will no doubt be larger. While generous fen- 
estration offers exciting design possibilities ... 








WINDOW EFFICIENCY must be 


examined more critically. Compare these design features of stock-size Pella 
Casement Units with the field for BEAUTY and EFFICIENCY: 


ROLSCREENS, original 
roller-type inside screens. 
The ultimate in screen ef- 


ficiency and convenience. treated. 


PAE wun von MneMITECTS —22. oon pages 
of scaled details on Pella Casement Units for all 
Come in handy A.I.A. File 


types installations. 
Folder. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY, Dept. 1104, 


Ville wwoows 





WOOD and STEEL combine beau- 
ty with strength in Pella frames. 
Wood is toxic and water-repellent 
Steel is rust-proofed. 


Send for your FREE set today! 
PELLA, IOWA, 





a a 2 es ° 
DUAL GLAZING is single 
panel type that mounts on in- 
side of sash. Inconspicuous. 
Easily removed for cleaning. 


Write: 





CASEMENT * “AWNING” | 
PROJECTED WOOD SASH | 


Made by Makers of Famous Pella ROLSCREENS and Pella VENETIAN BLINDS 
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Periodicals and 
Planning Pamphlets 


by Margaret Greenough King 


AIR TRANSPORT. March 1944 

Because of lack of quick accessibility 
to Cleveland’s present airport, the 
Cleveland Aircraft Products Company 
proposes an elevated airport on the lake 
front. Elevators would take airplanes 
from lower level hangars to the run- 
ways on the upper level. Only the 
Administration building would be on 
the upper (runway) level. 


Two predictions that New York is to be 
an international air center, because of 
its location on the “great circle route,” 
have been voiced at recent N. Y. Board 
of Trade and Chamber of Commerce 
meetings. 


JOURNAL, ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF CANADA. April 1944 

“Labor Saving Cities of the Future,” by 
H. V. Lanchester, English architect, is 
a fairly superficial review of the vari- 
ous plans for the reconstruction of Lon- 
don. A British committee, set up in 
1941 to explore the possibilities of pre- 
fabrication, has published its first re- 
port. A summary is in this issue. Work 
done in the schools of architecture 
shows that this country is developing 
some promising architects. A sample 
room at the University of Toronto is 
commendable. Deserving attention in 
this issue is an article by Eric W. 
Hanson, Romanticism and Protestant 
Church Architecture—an invigorating 
criticism of traditional church “styles.” 


June 1944 

This issue in its entirety is devoted to 
the Master Plan of Toronto. All that 
can be said by any not familiar with 
the city itself is that the approach is 
certainly sound, the Board being con- 
posed of architects, engineers, and plan- 
ners, and including younger men and 
women in addition to well known fig- 
ures. The preliminary survey, com- 
plete with maps and pertinent data, is 
well presented. 


MICHIGAN AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION AND 
EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM. Michigan Board 
of Aeronautics. January 1944 

Judging by the title and conclusions of 
this booklet the program is mainly a 
make-work project. Thirty-two million 
man hours are to be consumed at the 
cost of approximately twenty-five mil- 
lions to the state, to produce about 
three hundred airports. Site locations, 
cost of site, construction costs and labor 
man hours are given. 


MICHIGAN AIRPORTS. Michigan Board of 
Aeronautics. February 1944 

This, the logical development of the 
above publication, is meant more for 
the public at large and contains some 
useful information on sizes of airports, 
and layouts on various types of sites. 
There is a discussion of the value of the 
small airport to recreation centers. 
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Pin-point Perforations Form 
“Inlet” and “Outlet” Valves 


PERFORATED 


VENT FELT 


THE ANSWER TO 
ROOF BLISTER PROBLEMS 


@ The “Double Valve” action of 
Ruberoid Air-Vent* Felt averts 
many annoying roof failures. 
Air, trapped under roofing, ex- 
pands with the sun’s heat, caus- 
ing blisters that bulge and lift. 
Patented Air-Vent Felt has pin- 
point perforations—punched al- 
ternately from top and bottom 
—that form “Outlet” and “Inlet” 
valves. When Air-Vent is laid, 
the air or vapor beneath is forced 
out through these tiny “Outlet” 
valves. Asphalt seeps through 
the “Inlet” valves giving a bet- 
ter bond between the layers of 


felt. Result: freedom from blis- 
ter problems because there are 
no air bubbles to expand and 
lift the felt from below. 
Ruberoid Air-Vent Felts 
(available in both Asphalt and 
Asbestos types) have proved 
themselves through years of use 
on industrial and commercial 
buildings in all weathers. Spec- 
ify Air-Vent for built-up roofs 
. it reduces roofing failures 
and costly repairs. Ask your ap- 
proved Ruberoid roofing con- 
tractor or write us for full speci- 
fications. *PAT.NO 2096784 


The RUBEROID Co. 
Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 


ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 
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“DEMAND THE BEST!” 





J-S.STAEOTLER,INCG. 


S3-SS WORTH STREET, 
NEW VYORK,N.Y,) 
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(Continued from page 23) 


Results of experiments in demolition, sal- 
vage, and re-erection costs and methods of 
Pineacres temporary war housing at Niagara 
Falls may determine the fate of more than 
| 200,000 such projects in this country, says 
| FPHA. 


| They also stated that most of the exper- 








| iments involved razing of buildings that | 


| never had a tenant, and re-erection of 
houses on new sites, complete to the last 
detail, without any thought of their 
ever being occupied. One experiment 
| involves converting a 16-family house 
into 4 “rural” units—each with 3 bed- 
rooms, living room, bath, and kitchen. 
| Results of this particular experiment 
| are said to determine the cost of pro- 
viding farm homes for veterans who 
may take advantage of land-and-home- 
purchase benefits under the “GI Bill of 
Rights.” 





On resumption of civilian construction: 

The Sub-Committee on L-41 of the 
Construction Industry Advisory Group 
(which has been conferring with WPB 
officials on the relaxation and eventual 
rescission of construction order L-41) 
told WPB that several months’ time 
could be saved if the industry could be 
assured that necessary building equip- 
ment and materials could be produced 
and allowed to flow through industrial 
channels as rapidly as war needs per- 
mit; that, since pipe lines of building 
equipment are almost empty, it will 
| be necessary to start filling them as 
early as possible to encourage the start 
of construction; that owners of transi- 
tion construction would expect standard 
and not ersatz material; that the indus- 
| try and construction users should be 
chiefly relied upon to decide which work 
should be started first and local WPB 
priorities assistance made available 
quickly. 

As a substantial guarantee of its co- 
operation, WPB has recently granted 
priorities for conversion work in com- 
munities where NHA decrees existence 
of an extreme housing shortage. How- 
ever, WPB emphasized that limita- 
tions on residential building still apply 
through L-41. FHA approval is man- 
datory for this “housing shortage” type 
of construction; applicants will use 
form WPB-2896.1. Use of certain mate- 
rials and high-grade dimensional lum- 
ber will still be limited, but millwork 
and hardwood flooring are not re- 
| stricted. Contractors are reported to 
| be not too optimistic of early results 
from the new ruling because of the 
| lumber shortage. 

An estimated 500 million board feet of 
specified lumber stocks for sale to home- 
owners, farmers, and other non-priority 
consumers has been released by WPB. 
The release order provides that a dis- 
tributor may sell the specified lumber 








(Continued on page 126) 































































































You take a step toward quicker ap fF 
proval of post-war plans when you F 
specify Kinnear Rolling Doors § 
Clients recognize the advantages of 
Kinnear Door’s coiling upward a- 
tion —the savings in space 
complete clearance of the opening & 
... their greater resistance to intru 
sion, accidental damage, fire and the FT 
elements .. . the extra ruggedness of F 
their sturdy all-steel construction ... 
their neater appearance theit 
extra efficiency when motor operated 
—and many other features backed 
by nearly 50 years of proved pet 
formance! 
a 
Be sure you have full details 
on Kinnear Rolling Doors | 
now. Kinnear's large engi: 
neering staff and nationwide 
organization are ready to 
work with you on any prob- 
lem. Write for information. 
The Kinnear Mfg. Co., 1900 
20 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, 
Ohio. 


- 
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Flamenol Building Wire 


“Myre SMW for Wet Locations 
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Weatherproof 
Sockets 


Specify these 

weatherproof pte ace 
new industrial Plants, fac- 
tory remodelling, shipyards 
and outdoor construction 
jobs of all kinds. They are 
made of a tough compound 
+++ resist breakage , . . have 
an improved waterproof 
seal around the lead-in 
wires. This seal is made 
with a heat-resisting wax 
in a liquid state Poured into 
the top of the socket. It 
covers the whole top of the 
screw shell and lead-in wire 


"Wh 
Bah 
ind iF 


ai 
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Both types are approved 
by the Underwriters’. Both 
are ideal for branch circuits, 
feeders or special wiring. 
Their thermo-plastic insu- 
lation has long life, is flame 
retarding and resistant to 
oils, acids, etc. Type SNW 
insulation, in addition, has 
low moisture absorption. 
Both these wires are small 
in diameter, too, permitting 
more conductors to be used 
in conduits. 
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UNDERFLOOR ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


G-E Fiberduct and G-E Q-Floor Wiring 
—two different systems for different 
floors—provide complete electrical flex- 
ibility in offices, factories, shops, etc. 
Outlets can be opened at any time. 
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Specify G-E 
Fiberduct with 
masonary and 
wood type 
construction. 
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GOOD DESIGNERS 
MAKE AND USE 
PRACTICAL IDEAS 


Our idea years ago was that a 
good cold application would 
give the built-up roof construc- 
tion and re-coat field a then 
new, but completely practical 
method. 


Abesto Cold Process Roofing 
materials were developed and 
have proved their quality and 
efficiency now beyond question. 


Abesto is tops in the three qua- 
lities that are essential to a 
good roofing material—(1) ad- 
hesion for close, tight bonding 
of the laminations in built-up 
work, (2) elasticity when cured 
to allow for the expansion and 
contraction of roof without 
cracking or checking, and (3) 
a high resistance to oxidation 
to give long life to the roof. 


Abesto Cold Process increases 
the efficiency of roof work by 
eliminating heating equipment 
investment, double handling on 
the job, and gives marked sav- 
ings in time and labor. 


Write for our free specification 
sheets which show the various 
types of construction for which 
Abesto is used. 


* 


ABESTO MFG. CO. 
133 Wabash Street 
Michigan City, Indiana 
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(Continued from page 124) 


without priority or special authoriza- 
tion until December 31. Total amount 
of these sales must be held to one-third 
of the distributor’s September 1, 1944, 
lumber inventory. Stocks thus partially 
released are of all kinds except No. 2, 
3, and 4 grades common in Idaho, pon- 
derosa, and sugar pine. The order also 
permits sawmill operators and distrib- 
utors in the West and Midwest to sell 
excess stocks of Douglas fir, larch, and 
red cedar to farmers. The released 
stocks are lower grades of lumber which 
have been accumulating and are not 
adaptable to war use. 


Material for more domestic-type oil 
heaters and electric water heaters has 


| been allocated by WPB. Manufacture 





of 30,000 oil burners and increase of 
water heater program from 12,500 to 


30,000 units during the 1944 Fourth. 


Quarter have been authorized because 


| of critical civilian need. 


Arts and Architecture’s second annual archi- 
tectural competition is sponsored by the 
United States Plywood Corporation. 


The design problem is a small house for 
the average American family: a single 


| unit or part of a planned community. 


The co-sponsors state, however, that the 
competition aims to uncover designs for 
houses that can be built “within our 


| experience in technique and materials,” 


| Prizes: 


| York City 
| Housing, has been added to the staff 





and suggests a $5000 to $6000 house 
(pre-war) for the designs. 

First, $1250; Second, $500; 
Third, $250; 5 Honorable Mentions, $100 


a» 











each. The competition is open to all | 
architects (including A.I.A. members), | 


designers, draftsmen, 


more than 


engineers, 
students; 


a group. Sumner Spaulding, F.A.I.A., 
is professional advisor; the competition 
closes at midnight, December 20, 1944. 
Complete information can be obtained 
by writing to Mr. Spaulding, Care of 
Arts and Architecture, 3305 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California. 


ARCHITECTURAL MEN IN THE NEWS 
FRANCIS KEALLY, A.I.A., has been ap- 
pointed Architectural Consultant to the 
National Membership Division of the 
American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York City. 


HARRY M. PRINCE, A.I.A., former New 
Deputy Commissioner of 


of research consultants and technical 
advisors to the State of New York Leg- 
islative Committee to Recodify the Mul- 
tiple Dwelling Law. 


Rudolph S. Adler, Phil Shutze, and J. 
Warren Armistead, Jr., announce the 
formation of a partnership, SHUTZE, 
| ARMISTEAD & ADLER, architects, at 1330 
| Candler 


Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


(Continued on page 128) 


and | 
one submission | 
may be made either individually or as | 













































“Metal Molding" surface race- 

ways are used. The wires are 
laid in the base; the capping snaps on. 
It’s as simple as that to eliminate fishing 
and tearing up walls or floors to install 
additional circuits. 

“Metal Molding” is manufactured 
in three sizes; 111 ‘‘Xtensionduct,” 
333 ‘Metal Molding’ and 888 
‘Metal Molding."’ ‘‘Florduct’’ for 
surface wiring on floors comes in two 
sizes. 711-A ‘Florduct’” and 733-A 
“Florduct.” All five raceways are 
interconnectible with each other. 
These neat appearing surface race- 
ways have a complete line of fittings 
having two or three different sizes of 
twistouts to take the various sizes of 
moldings. 

All have a neutral gray finish. For 
a quick surface wiring job, use ‘Metal 
Molding” and ‘‘Florduct.” 


Listed and approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Write for catalog and handbook. 


National Electric 
Products Corporation 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tim is no wiring problem when 
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Illustrated 


New ARCHITECTURE 
AND City PLANNING 


is of the utmost importance 
to everyone concerned with 
Architectural, Engineering 
or Social Planning Activity. 


brilliantly executed Symposium, 

edited by Paul Zucker, covering 

the problems of our future devel- 
opment in the fields of Architecture, 
City and Regional Planning. 

Over fifty leading experts of the 
United States — architects, engi- 
neers, city planners, administrators, 
sociologists and scientists — have 
contributed their views... on the 
basis of their practical, professional 
experience. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


SPECIFIC BUILDING TYPES 
Industrial Architecture 
The Private House 
Schools 
Hospitals 
Theatres, Etc. 
Ocean Liners 


NEW MATERIALS, 
CONSTRUCTION 
New House Architecture 
Prefabrication Methods 
Plastics 
Glass 
Electric Equipment 


HOUSING 
Low Cost Houses 
Post-War Slums 
Inter-Racial Issues 
Rural Housing 


CITY AND REGIONAL 
PLANNING 
Civic Art 
Highways 
Inland Waterways 
Air Ports and Air Traffic 
Farms 
National Parks 
EDUCATION 
Prewar Architects 
Future Architects 


$10.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. P, N. Y. 16,N. Y. 


Send Me .a.-..ecne copies of the NEW 
ARCHITECTURE AND CITY 
PLANNING, at $10.00 per copy. 

[ Remittance Enclosed. 
a Send C.0.D. I will pay postman 


$10 per copy, plus postage. 


Name 


Address 
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(Continued from page 126) 
Mr. Hal F. Hentz, retired partner of 
Hentz, Adler & Shutze, will act as 
consultant to the new firm. 
SyLvaNus B. Marston, F.A.I.A., has 
been re-elected chairman of the Pasa- 
dena City Planning Commission. 
FREDERICK J. ADAMS and LAWRENCE B. 
ANDERSON have been promoted from 
the rank of associate professor to pro- 
fessor on the faculty of the School of 
Architecture and Planning of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
KENNETH M. ADELSTEIN, construction 
engineer of the Federal Works Agency, 
who has been assigned to the Hampton 
Roads Area in recent months, has been 
transferred to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation as Supervising En- 
gineer at Washington. 
EUGENE HENRY KLABER, F.A.I.A., and 
CHARLES H. WARNER, architect, have 
been appointed to the faculty. of the 
School of Architecture of Columbia 
University. 
Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Wallace F. Yerkes, 
and William F. Koenig announce the 
opening of their new offices for the 
general practice of architecture under 


the name of GRUNSFELD, YERKES, AND | 


KOENIG, at 520 North Michigan Av- 


enue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
BUILDING RESEARCH 
25 years of research by the University 


of Illinois on heating, ventilating, cool- | 
ing, insulating, building materials, me- | 
chanical equipment of buildings, sewage | 
home | 


management, household art, house plan- | ee produced a 


disposal, plumbing, sanitation, 


| ning and construction, and rural archi- 


| ences, 
| tions. 


tecture is to be collated and 
available to the public by means of 
newspapers, radio broadcasts, confer- 
short courses, and demonstra- 


' small home planning; specimen homes 


may also be built. 


A program to give farmers the benefits | 
building | 


of modern improvements in 
techniques, materials, and design is to 
be initiated at New Jersey College of 


| Agriculture and Experiment Station, 


Rutgers University. The program, tak- 
ing in all parts of the country east of 
the Rockies, was made possible by a 
grant from the John B. Pierce Founda- 
tion. As a first step, Rutgers is organ- 


izing a national council to plan and | 


guide a comprehensive study of farm 
building design. Housing for farmers 


and farm laborers, farm animal shel- | 
| Darling Bros. Ltd., Manufacturers & Licensees for Canada 


ter, crops and machinery storage will 
be included. The council will consist of 
outstanding representatives of dairy, 
poultry, livestock, and _ engineering 
fields, most of them staff members of 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. Architects and agricultural 
engineers will be asked to develop build- 
ing designs meeting these needs. 








made | 


Its purpose is to aid in postwar | 








A. Ernest i 4” Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Member A.S.H. & V.E. Studied Mechanical Engi- 
neering at Pennsylvania State Cullege. 


GF believe steam will be 


the preferred medium for heating 
larger buildings being planned for 
construction after the war,” 
writes Mr. A. Ernest D’Ambly, 
Philadelphia Consulting Engi- 
neer. “Not only because of its 
low first cost and economical op- 
eration, but because steam easily 
meets the wide range of heating 
needs. With modern Controlled 
Steam Heating we can anticipate 
and satisfy any demands that the 


weather may make. The amount 


matically varied as outdoor tem- 
peratures change, or as heating 
requirements for different parts 
of a building may vary.” 

an 


A.Ernest D’Ambly has specified the Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating for such 
installations as Abington Hospital, Abing- 
ton, Pa.; St. Elizabeth’s Convent, Cornwells 
Heights, Pa.; Hill Creek Homes, and Home 
of the Merciful Saviour for Crippled Child- 
ren, both in Philadelphia. He also acted as 
engineer for the following Webster Hylo 
System installations: Nazareth General Hos- 
pital and St. Christopher’s Hospital, Phila. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioaeers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating: : Est. 1888 
Representatives in Principal U.S. and Canadian Cities 










STEAM Heats 


America.... 
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RODDIS—world’s largest manufacturer of hardwood 
solid core flush doors, stakes its half-century reputation 
on the perfection of workmanship and: materials built 

into every door made according to its Standard Construc- 
tion, with its Guarantee Bond. Each door is permanently 
identified by the built-in red, white, and blue RODDIS- 
CRAFT dowel — indestructible as the door itself. There can 

never be a question of RODDIS quality or responsibility. 


RODDISCRAFT Standard Construction fuses the wood 


fibres and welds the core, crossbanding, and face veneer into a 


Roddiscraft 


WAREHOUSES 


single unit — absolutely waterproof, verminproof, and fungiproof ome ee Se 


with inherently high resistance to fire and sound. Specify RODDIS- 1440 W. Cermak Rd., Chicago 8, III. 
; “4S 4601 W. State St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
CRAFT doors in your plans for present and postwar building. Get the | eele icine Snasd.. teeiemadatiee te, Salieri 


quality —guarantee—and permanent identity that only RODDIS gives. | BaP Vows &., Combettue 0, Me. 
515 W. 36th St., New York City 18, New York 


} 2615 Latimer St., Dallas, Texas 
727 N. Cherry St., San Antonio, Texas 
Review and Greenpoint Ave., Long Island 


™, FROM TIMBER TRACT TO BUILDING SITE—IT’S RODDIS ALL THE WAY = 





RODDIS owns many years’ supply of timber, does its own logging, = = | City, N. Y. 
al £ sawing, cuts veneer in the largest hardwood plywood plant in the Site S 457 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
_ : world — containing the largest hot-plate presses in the world, where ah 1201-5 S. 15th St., Louisville 10, Kentucky 
- j 50 years of craftsmanship and know-how with wood, are applied SS teen A 
= in the manufacture of doors, wainscoting, and complete Door Units. | : # | DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
RE 


Roddiseratt 





Roddie Lumber & Veneer Cs. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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BEST 
By Your Test 








bstectrvok 


Drafting Pens 


Many users of drafting 
pens have taken advan- 
tage of our current Free 
Offer to test an Esterbrook 
on their own boards. The 
results have been ex- 
tremely gratifying. 


If you will send us the 
make, name and number 
of the drafting pen you 
now use most, we will mail 
you without charge the 
corresponding pen in the 
Esterbrook Drafting Series. 


Write today—judge for 
yourself the cleaner, 
sharper, all-around better 
results obtained by using a 
pen made precise to .001”. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
38 Cooper Street, Camden, N.J. 


The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada | 


éstectiveR 


World’s Largest | 
Pen Makers Since 1858 


ee 
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JOBS AND MEN..... 


Postwar Employment Service 


The war’s not over—not by a long shot—but we have in- 
creasing evidence of a need for architectural men in offices 
throughout the country. We hear daily of new plans being 
filed for postwar building—limited, it is true, principally 
to metropolitan areas and, in comparison with the country’s 
total need for buildings, still small in quantity. Yet we are 
certain that plans are going ahead in many more places 
than those which our facilities reach. 


Evidence of design activity has come to us in the form of 
telephone calls and letters, sometimes in casual conversa- 
tions, all asking how to find men for definite jobs. At 
present the demand outweighs the supply considerably. This, 
of course, augurs as well for those in need of jobs as the 
current interest in preparation for building does for their 
potential employers. 


Where men will be found for all the jobs which, sooner or 
later, are bound to be open, is a question beyond our answer- 
ing. We hope, by means of this Employment Service, to 
put the available opportunities before architectural men 
whose war-industry jobs may be terminated by war pro- 
duction cutbacks or contract cancellations, and men dis- 
charged from the services. To date, age or physical dis- 
ability are apparently the only grounds for military dis- 
charge. Perhaps the time has come to start questioning 
the proper authorities on the advisability of eventually dis- 
charging architectural men on the basis of overwhelming 
need for them. The actual date for selective demobilization 
is, of course, not yet at hand; as it approaches, PENCIL 
PoINTS will intensify its efforts. 


Meanwhile, we present current opportunities. In addition, 
we have received informal inquiries indicating substantial 
renewed activity in such diverse centers as New York City, 
Detroit, and a smaller city in North Carolina. Our Employ- 
ment Service is a non-profit venture. Rates (which barely 
cover production cost): $3.00 per insertion; maximum 
length, one inch (approximately 40 words). Clearly written 
or typed copy must reach the Employment Editor by the 
10th of the month preceding date of issue. Each item is 
given a box number unless otherwise specified. Replies are 
promptly forwarded. 








MEN WANTED 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER for perma- 
nent position with large Eastern cor- 
poration. Good draftsman, preferably 
a graduate. At least 5 years’ experi- 
ence in reinforced concrete and steel 
structure design for large industrial 
buildings. Write full data, salary de- 
sired, WMC status. Box 100, PENCIL 
POINTS. 


| ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN~ wanted 


who wants to do good modern work. 
Pleasant suburban office on Chicago’s 
North Shore. General practice mostly 


| large and small houses. Well rounded 


opportunity. Please give full partic- 
ulars and state salary. Box 101, PEN- 
CIL POINTS. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN’ wanted. 
Must be well experienced, capable of 
preparing sketches and working draw- 
ings. Permanent employment for well 
qualified man. Office in State of Mary- 
land. Box 102, PENCIL POINTS. 





SPECIFICATION WRITER—Practical man 





| with broad, general experience in build- 
| ing construction work (not mechani- 
| eal). Architect’s office in Detroit. State 
| qualifications and salary expected. Box 


103, PENCIL POINTS. 





EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS- 
MAN wanted. Also a HEATING, PLUMB- 
ING, VENTILATING, AND ELECTRICAL EN- 
GINEER. Magney, Tusler & Setter, 202 
Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








ARCHITECT OR ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS- 
MAN wanted for work in Saint Paul, 
Minnesota—year’s work. Box 104, PEN- 
CIL POINTS. 


Large firm of architects-engineers in 
Detroit needs ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS- 
MEN, STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS. Write education, ex- 
perience, salary desired. Box 105, PEN- 
CIL POINTS. 

Architect practicing in small Middle 
Western community needs capable all 
around DRAFTSMAN who can carry jobs 
from preliminary layouts to completion. 
Practice general, including college, 
school buildings, residential work. Good 
prospects for permanence. Box 106, 
PENCIL POINTS. 


SITUATION WANTED 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER (Lic. Prof.) 
with extensive experience in designing 
industrial and commercial structures, 
as well as general building construc- 
tion, would be interested in connection 
with practicing architect for mutua 
benefit. Box 107, PENCIL POINTS. 
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HOFFMAN 
CONTROL VALVE 


THREE OPERATING UNITS 


The Hoffman Circulator con- 
tinuously circulates the water 
in the system... the Hoffman 
Control Valve admits hot 
water from the boiler to the 
circulating stream as often as 
required ...and the Hoffman 
Temperature Controller (ac- 
tuated by outdoor and circu- 
: lating water temperatures) 
HOFFMAN _ evvrvren opens and closes the Con- 
TEMPERATURE ? 8 trol Valve. Adaptable to any 
CONTROLLER bi i automatically-fired hot wa- 
ter boiler. 
ee 
HOFFMAN 
CIRCULATOR 


Guardian of Your 
uel and Comfort 























CONTINOOUS CIRCULATION HEATING 


IS A CERTAINTY FOR THE POST-WAR BUILDING 
OUTDOOR ] 


Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat brings to — TEMP 
both large and small buildings a control of tem- 
perature which in the light of past experience 60- 
seems miraculous! It is a system of continuously 
circulated water which takes full advantage of 
the long temperature range through which water 
can be controlled. 

Automatically the system regulates radiator ss 
temperatures to the degree which exactly offsets 50-4 
the building heat loss. Radiators always have 
enough heat to help prevent stratification of air. 




































RAFTS- Positive elimination of overheating ends the waste 
LUMB- of fuel which so often occurs from this cause. 
‘ ro Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat shrinks 30: 
pee the cost of heating plant equipment. Radiators on 

— and boilers are held to minimum sizes. No extra 
pio pick-up allowance is needed. Hence the comforts of 
rh continuous circulation do not exact a premium price! 

a Send today for complete design and installa- ° 

— tion information. 20 i ms 
rs in o-Ve)) Sie) am HOFFM Ww bt Yate 
a. TEMPERATURE | | ame 
n, eX- a 165° 
PEN- 
@ sHOws 

rade | HOW RADIATOR ren 
le all | TEMPERATURE B= orrhesecteigagey 
y jobs | DECREASES AS 190 SEND FOR 





yllege, OUTDOOR TEM- THIS BOOKLET 








‘ood Explains fully the operating principles of Hoffman 
= PE RATURE RISES Hot Water Controlled Heat together with instructions 
’ for design and installation. 
Prof.) 
gning 
tures, 
struc- 
ection HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., 100! YORK ST., 
sutual PT PP-10, INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. MAKERS OF VALVES. TRAPS, 


WATER HEATING SYSTEMS, VACUUM AND CONDENSATION 
PUMPS . . . SOLD BY LEADING WHOLESALERS 
OF HEATING AND PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


CONTROLLED HEAT 
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Manufacturer 
Literature 





Air Conditioning 

1-07. Conduit Weathermaster System, 
Carrier Corporation. 

1-06. Refrigeration and air condition- 
ing accessories and supplies catalog, 
York Corporation. 


Air Express 
1-08. Air Express Now and Tomorrow, 
Railway Express Agency. 


Cement 

3-09. Heavy Duty Floors with “Incor” 
24-Hour Cement, Lone Star Cement 
Corporation. 


Communication Systems 


3-15. Holtzer-Cabot Communication 
Systems, A.I.A. File 28/11, is a 12- 
page booklet describing hospital call 
systems, with illustrative data concern- 
ing nurses’ call systems, “Phonacall” 
systems, visual and voice paging, staff 
register, and doctors’ register systems. 
Also described are two types of hospital 
night lights—flush and exposed louver. 
Published by the Holtzer-Cabot Electric 
Company. 


Concrete 
Lone Star Cement Corporation: 


3-10. Cutting Concrete Costs. 


3-11. Cold-Weather Concreting. 
3-12. Watertight Concrete. 


3-13. Why People Like Concrete Homes, 
Portland Cement Association. 


3-16. Modern Developments in Rein- 
forced Concrete (No. 10) is a 24-page 
illustrated booklet prepared by the 
Structural Bureau of Portland Cement 
Association, containing 3 technical ar- 
ticles: “Frame Analysis Applied to 
Flat Slab Bridges”; “Vertical Pressure 
on Culverts Under Wheel Loads on Con- 
crete Pavement Slabs’; “Continuous 
Concrete Girder Bridge Spans Chatta- 
hoochee,” by C. N. Crocker, bridge engi- 
neer, Georgia State Highway Depart- 
ment. Tables on applications of coeffi- 
cients to design problems, and detail 
drawings are given. 


Conveyors 

3-14. Case Histories to Aid You in 
Blueprinting Conversion to Peace, Lam- 
son Corporation. 


Crematories 


3-17. A pamphlet, Crematories, Bulletin 
No. 150, published by the Morse Boulger 
Destructor Company, describes general 
design, construction, and operating pro- 
cedure of crematories. The company 
offers its services in preparing a suit- 
able layout for the installation of 
crematory units to architects, builders, 
and owners of buildings where crema- 
tion service is to be supplied. 
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Doors 


4-04. Modernfold Doors 
New Castle Products. 


4-05. Doors by Roddis, Roddis Lumber 
& Veneer Company. 


41-06. Roddis Wood Doors Approved for 
One Hour Fireproof Openings, an 8- 
page illustrated booklet from Roddis 
Lumber & Veneer Company, describes 
doors that meet the one hour fire tests 
required by the City of New York un- 
der the Multiple Dwelling Law. It is 
claimed architects can carry out their 
decorative plans using wood doors and 
still meet requirements with this firm’s 
flush type wood door. Other types of 


for Homes, 


fireproof doors and wainscoting are 
listed. 
4-07. Truscon Steel Hangar Doors— 


Vertical Lift Canopy Type, 8-page book- 
let from Truscon Steel Company, gives 
illustrations and specifications on this 
particular type of door. It is of struc- 
tural frame design divided horizontally 
in two sections or leaves, the upper leaf 
hinged near the top to the supporting 
steel and the lower leaf arranged to 
slide up and in back of the upper leaf. 
In operation the lower one is raised 
vertically by cables to approximately 
one-half the opening height, at which 
point both leaves tilt out to form a 
canopy in the extreme open portion. 
No part of the door encroaches on the 
storage space within nor on the apron 
space outside the building. Detail 
drawings of construction and installa- 
tion are shown. 


Electrical Equipment 


5-07. Electrical Guide to the Post-War 
Home, National Adequate Wiring Bu- 
reau. 


5-06. More Capacity, Square D Com- 
pany. 
Floors 
6-07. Floor Treatment and Mainte- 


nance Job Specifications, Hillyard Com- 
pany. 


Glass 


7-04. Therimopane, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company. 


7-05. Magnalite Diffusing Glass (A.1.A. 
File 26 A 526), J. Merrill Richards. 


Heating 


8-16. Cyclotherm 
Ames Iron Works. 


8-21. Bulletin G-34A (8 pages) from 
Babcock & Wilcox Company gives data 
on integral furnace boilers applied to 
installations of lower capacity fired by 
stokers or oil burners. Features: water- 
cooled furnace construction in which 
the front wall, rear or bridge wall, side 
walls, and roof are all water-cooled; a 
furnace arrangement in which the pri- 
mary combustion zone is followed by an 
open pass (gases are mixed while at high 
temperatures); “Cyclone” steam sep- 
arators increase circulation by eliminat- 
ing steam from the down-flow of water 
and provide a more nearly correct 
water-level indication. Illustrations, 
drawings of typical installations, etc., 
are given. 


Steam Generator, 


8-17. Bison Steel Heating Boilers, Cat- 
alog No. 3, Farrar and Trefts, Inc. 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Company: 


8-09. Fitzgibbons 400 Series Hand 
Fired Steel Boiler (A.1.A. File No. 30. 
C-1) (for small homes). 


8-10. Fitzgibbons 400 Series (for small 
homes). 


8-11. Fitzgibbons Steel Heating Boil. 
ers “D” Type (A.1.A. File No. 30-C-1) 
(for all heating systems). 


8-12. Fitzgibbons Directaire Direct. 
Fired Air Conditioners for Residential 
Heating (A.I.A. File No. 30-C-1). 


8-13. Fitzgibbons Steel Boilers and Air 
Conditioners (1944 edition). 


8-23. Modine Horizontal Delivery Unit 
Heaters, Bulletin 144-A, is an 8-page 
illustrated bulletin from the Modine 
Manufacturing Company. They state 
their horizontal delivery unit heaters 
are so designed that they can be safely 
suspended directly above their supply 
lines without other support; a direct- 
from-pipe-line suspension also permits 
the units to be turned around—redi- 
recting the air stream over a 360° range 
—by loosening the unions in the sup- 
ply and return connections (especially 
convenient in meeting new heating re- 
quirements resulting from changes in 
plant layout). Descriptive and engi- 
neering data are given. 


8-20. Modine Vertical Delivery Unit 
Heaters, Modine Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


8-14. H. B. Smith Boilers for Factory 
Installations, H. B. Smith Company, 
Inc. 


8-18. Low Pressure Sectional Cast Iion 
Boilers, H. B. Smith Company, Inc. 


8-15. Sturtevant Heavy Duty Heaters 
(Catalog No. 462), B. F. Sturtevant 
Company. 


8-19. Performance Facts, Warren Web- 
ster & Company. 


8-22. Personalized Heating Control for 
Apartments, A.I.A. File No. 30-F-2, is 
an engineering discussion (58 pages) 
published by the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company. It presents advan- 
tages of “‘personalized” apartment heat- 
ing to owners and operators and tenants 
of apartment buildings, and layouts of 
its practical application. Floor plans, 
specifications on pneumatic and electric 
controls, specific and engineering data 
are given. 


Insulation 


9-01. What Formica Is, 
sulation Company. 


Formica In- 


9-03. (Data sheets on insulation) Wood 
Conversion Company. 


9-04. Nu-Wood Roof Insulation is at 
information sheet from Wood Conver: 
sion Company giving specifications 0 
application of insulation over wood ro0 
decks under built-up roofing; on r00 
decks of poured concrete or gypsum, 0 
roof decks of unit tile or slab construc 
tion under built-up roofing; and on ap- 
plication over steel roof decks under 
built-up roofing. 


Maintenance 


12-03. From Foundation to Flagpole. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 
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Miscellaneous 


13-04. Majestic Building Necessities, 
Majestic Company. 


13-05. A consumer booklet, How to 
Plan A Home Workshop, 56 pages, is 
published by the Delta Manufacturing 
Company. Among practical subjects 
covered are: type, size, and location of 
workshop; windows, light, and ventila- 
tion; type of floor; heating, wiring, 
lighting, sound deadening; tool racks 
and storage cabinets; lumber storage. 
Typical shop illustrations and layouts 
are given. 


Paint 


16-13. Paint Progress, A.I.A. File No. 
25, is a 12-page folder from New Jersey 
Zine Company. It discusses the versa- 
tility of zine oxide as a paint pigment 
for mildew resistance; the tint reten- 
tion of new water-thinned paints (zinc 
sulfide pigments); radiator painting; 
luminescent coating; paint for traffic 
marking. 


Pigments 


16-11. The ABC of Luminescence, New 
Jersey Zine Company. 


Piping 


16-12. Revere Pipe and Tube, Revere 
Copper and Brass, Ince. 


Plastics 


16-14. Plaskon, Plastic Materials for 
Modern Industrial Production is a 16- 
page booklet from the Plaskon Division 
of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
demonstrating practical application of 
“Plaskon” materials to industrial and 
individual needs. “Plaskon” in resinous 
form is used for commercial bonding of 


wood, paper, cork, fabric, and other 
materials. 

Plumbing Fixtures 

16-03. Douglas Folders, The John 
Douglas Company. 

Steel 


19-11. Armco Hangar Buildings, Amer- 









ican Rolling Mill Company. 


Temperature Control 


20-05. Thermoswitches for Complete 
Temperature Regulation, Fenwal, Inc. 


Tile 


20-04. Facts About Tile, Tile 
facturers’ Association, Inc. 


Manu- 


Tubing 


20-06. Tube Data is a bound, loose-leaf, 
tabulated handbook assembled and pub- 
lished by the Seamless Steel Tube In- 
stitute, intended as a service to manu- 
facturers and users of equipment em- 
Ploying carbon-steel and alloy tubing. 


Section 1 contains the history of the 
seamless tube, manufacturing, mill 
practices and trade customs, lists of 
standard steels. Section 2 deals with 
broad classification of mechanical tubes. 
Includes data on properties of beams, 
tubular and solid beams, elements of 
Sections, factor of safety torsion, tor- 
sion columns, pipe columns. 


Section 3 on tubes for pressure services 
aids in determining whether tubing is 
tor mechanical or pressure service. In- 
icludes data on boiler tubes; heat ex- 





changer and condenser tubing; still 
tubes; alloy pipe specifications; iron, 
iron carbide equilibrium diagram; alloy 
pressure tubes; metallurgical technical 
data; seamless tubing; galvanic ac- 
tion; pressure formulas. Section 4 con- 
tains reference tables—weight formu- 
las, pounds per foot, inside surface 
sq. ft. per lineal ft., outside surface 
and displacement, functions of numbers, 
circles, temperature conversion, gage 
equivalents, decimal equivalents, metric 
conversion. Price: $2.50. 


Walls 


23-18. Steel or steel-and-glass, sound- 
proof, fireproof, movable partitions and 
accessories are described in a 28-page, 
illustrated booklet from Snead & Com- 
pany, Steel Mobilwalls. Types of walls 
combining the general characteristics 
of fixed masonry walls with instant 
mobility have panels and door units that 
are also interchangeable; it is claimed 
that changes can be made overnight 
without disturbing office routine. Units 
are locked in place by positive, self- 
aligning internal one-piece link plates 
(with “snap-on” pilaster covers); are 
made of furniture grade steel, roller 
die-processed; a wide range of light 
colors to match plastered wall finishes 
is available. Tables on noise intensities 
(shown in decibels) are given, also de- 
tail drawings, information on wiring, 
insulation, specifications, ete. 


Water Softener 


23-10. Permutit Spiractor Bulletin 
2384, Permutit Company. 

Windows 

23-19. How and Where to Use More 
Windows is a consumer booklet (12 
pages) from Curtis Companies, Inc. 
Featured are bay, corner, picture, 


grouped arrangements of windows, with 
illustrations and suggestions. 


Wood Preservers 

23-11. Abesto Wood Preservers, Abesto 
Manufacturing Company. 
Waterproofing, Roofing, Flashing 

Abesto Manufacturing Company: 


23-12. Abesto Cold Application Mate- 
rial for Damp Proofing, Built-Up Roofs, 
Roof Covering. 


23-13. Abesto with Viscoroid Base. 
23-14. Specification “A”—New Abesto 


Built-Up Roof; Specification “B”’— 


Abesto Damp Proofing. 


23-15. Specification “C’—Abesto Cold 
Cap Sheeting on Old Roofs; Specifica- 
tion “D”—Abesto Used for Re-Coat 
Work. 

23-16. Specification “E”’—Blind Nail- 
ing Using Abesto Products; Specifica- 
tion “F”’—Flashing with Abesto Quick- 
Setting Plastic. 


23-17. Specification “G”—Built-Up Roof 
Over Old Smooth Surfaced Roof With 





Abesto; Specification ‘“H’’ — Abesto 
Built-Up Construction on Concrete 
Deck. 





LITERATURE, SAMPLES WANTED 


H. W. Petty, Architect, 265 East Main 
St., Moorestown, N. J. (Data, samples, 
and catalogs for complete A.I.A. file). 


FRANK WYATT Woops, Architect, Ocean 
View Station, Miami Beach, Florida 
(Data, samples, and catalogs for com- 
plete A.I.A. file). 


C. E. STADE, 214 Ridge Terrace, Park 
Ridge, Illinois (Data, samples, and cata- 
logs for complete A.I.A. file). 


TYSON T. FERREE, Architect, 220 Pro- 
fessional Building, 101 W. Green St., 
High Point, N. C. (Data, samples, and 
catalogs for complete A.I.A. file). 


R. C. EASTMAN, Architect, 233 Crest, 
Ann Arbor,.Michigan (Data, samples, 
and catalogs for complete A.I.A. file). 


SAMUEL I. OSHIVER, Designer & Delinea- 
tor, 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Data, samples, catalogs for complete 
A.1.A. file, literature from interior dec- 
orators, plastic and lighting data). 


HAROLD RICHARD AMES, Architect, 1015 
Chapin Street, Beloit, Wisconsin (Data, 
samples, and catalogs for complete 
A.I.A. file). 


ANTHONY F. PESSOLANO, Registered 
Architect and Licensed Professional 
Engineer, Box “P”, Navy 121, Fleet 
Post Office, New York, N. Y. (Data, 
samples, and catalogs for complete 
A.I.A. file). 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, A.I.A. First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Everett, Wash- 
ington (Data, samples, and catalogs for 
complete A.I.A. file). 


R. C. KANTZ, Civil Engineer, Public 
Works Dept., U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon (Data, sam- 
ples, and catalogs for complete A.I.A. 
file). 


Pencil Points, $20 West send St, New York 18, N. ¥. 
I should like a copy of each piece of Manufacturers’ Literature listed, 
| We request students to send their inquiries directly to the manufacturers. 
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WHY DO CABOTS COLLOPAKES 


GIVE A 


Architect: Robt. H. Ainsworth, Pasadena, Calif. 


The answer is simple. Cabot’s patented “Collopaking Process” 
reduces the pigments to submicroscopic fineness (100 to 1,000 
times finer than ordinary paint pigments) ; disperses them col- 
loidally in the oil. The result is a paint in which oil and 
pigment are inseparably united, which shows no brush marks, 
remains rich and glowing for years. 
Today when quality counts more than ever, 
architects and home owners alike insist upon 
Cabot’s Collopakes—paints which assure ex- 
tra protection, longer life, and greater beauty. 
Free Send today for color samples and the ‘‘White 
Book”’’ giving interesting photographs and factual de- 
scriptions of prize-winning houses painted with Cabot’s 
Old Virginia White, Double White, and Gloss Collopakes. 
Write: Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1294 Oliver Bldg., Boston 
9, Mass. 


CABOT'S 


DOUBLE-WHITE and GLOSS COLLOPAKES 

















SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


IN WIRING DEVICES AND 
CONTROL APPARATUS 


for 54 years 


Available now for dependable control of 
light, heat and power if ordered with 
proper priorities ... Send for current 
Catalogs for war service installations. 


HART & HEGEMAN DIVISION 
ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Cathe-Wite 


SHOWER CABINETS | 








You Buy Right... 
When You Buy G2%--itz 


Check the exclusive Bathe-Rite Shower Cabinet features! You'll 
quickly see obvious superiority in quality that works to your 
own and your customers’ benefit . . . quick-assembly, time- 
and-labor-saving features . . . and the STEEL-FRAMED con- 
struction that assures greater strength and rigidity for long- 
life service, and satisfied customers. Remember these ad- 
vantages when you supply modern bathing facilities in today’s 
growing market. WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES. Give project 
name and quantity. 


@athe-Wite vivision 
MILWAUKEE STAMPING COMPANY 
808-S South 72nd Street 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


QUALITY-BUILT By Gather 
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ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examina- 
tions. Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete 
or steel. Successfully conducted for the past nine years. 
Our complete Structural Engineering course well known 
for thirty years. 

Literature without obligation—write TODAY 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 














FUNDAMENTALS OF PERSPECTIVE 


By Theodore DePostels, A.I.A. 
Edited by Don Graf 


The widely known author of Fundamentals of 
Perspective has evolved a simple and easily under- 
standable method of showing the order in which the 
lines of a perspective are drawn. 

By numbering each line of the constructed perspective 
and signifying its direction with arrows, the procedure 
and reasons for it becomes quickly apparent. To 
further clarify the examples, FOUR COLORS are used 

The system of using colors, numbers and arrows 
makes it possible to eliminate much of the text which, 
in the past, has been found necessary in books on 
perspective to explain the construction of the drawings. 

Several of the sheets contain practical helps to speed 
up the making of perspectives. These are simple to 
understand and convenient to use, yet are not generally 
known except to professional delineators. 


20 Plates in Stiff Cover, Price $2.50 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 











